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NCE upon a time the attention 
/ ¥ of home economics teachers was 
\ fi focused on the product rather 
Boeeeed than on the process of personal 
development. This emphasis was shifted 
somewhat when the objective of “home eco- 
nomics for health” gained prominence. 
The home economics teacher who said to 
the physical education teacher, “Why 
don’t you do something about the posture 
of children? I can hardly fit dresses on 
them,” later came to realize that good 
posture was one of her responsibilities, 
shared with other departments. 

The emphasis on a perfect product re- 
ceded still further in the background when 
the contribution of home economics to 
social living was more fully recognized. 
Problems of family relationships, child care, 
and feeding the family became essential 
“content in home economics courses. Mod- 
ern life presents many problems of family 
relationships strained by financial diffi- 
culties, complicated by a clash of cultures, 
and intenstfied by adult emotional conflicts. 
In home economics classes both boys and 
girls may be given some insight into their 
parents’ point of view and problems of 
adjustment. In fact, in many schools home 
economics is the only subject that helps 
to prepare both boys and girls for their 
dual functions of homemaker and wage 
earner. 

None of these emphases should be omit- 


. 


ted from the total program. Skill in 
cooking and sewing is a worthy aim; health 
and ability to live happily with others are 
obviously important. Each of these ob- 
jectives has a legitimate place. Most 
central and dominant of all, however, is 
the emphasis on the individual develop- 
ment and guidance of pupils. This is the 
home economics teacher’s main task. It 
is, broadly speaking, the task of personality 
development. More specifically, it is the 
problem of helping each pupil to attain the 
best health and the best social, emotional, 
and vocational adjustment possible for him. 

The home economics teacher may ac- 
complish this task in four main ways: (1) 
through her personal relationships with 
students, (2) through the skills she teaches 
and the information she imparts, (3) 
through the provision for individual differ- 
ences which she is able to make, and (4) 
through her counseling of individuals. 
Her contribution along each of these four 
lines will be briefly described and illus- 
trated in this article. 

1. It is likely that personalities develop 
through contact with cultured, radiant 
persons. A suggestive experiment in com- 
parative psychology showed that sparrows, 
while living with canaries, acquired canary 
voices. They learned some of the canary 
notes and their voices became less raucous. 
Similar results have been noted in the case 
of human beings. Courteous, considerate 


or 
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teachers evoke courteous, considerate be- 
havior on the part of their pupils regardless 
of the neighborhood from which the pupils 
come. Spontaneous teachers tend to en- 
courage spontaneity in their pupils. These 
facts have been observed in visiting numer- 
ous classrooms throughout the United 
States. 

The informal type of organization in the 
home economics class enables the teacher 
to see her pupils as individuals, to under- 
stand them, and to give some of them the 
security and affection that they need. 
The merest friendly greeting to a child 
entering the classroom may change the 
emotional climate of the day for him. An 
interest in his hobbies and activities may 
serve to re-enforce desirable types of be- 
havior. An unobtrusive attention to the 
diffident, withdrawing child may help him 
to overcome his shyness. The over-aggres- 
sive, bossy child who has ample opportunity 
to reveal this characteristic in the group 
work of home economics classes may learn 
that such an approach to people is inter- 
fering with his popularity and may succeed 
in correcting this personality fault line. 

Every situation is a learning situation. 
But prerequisite to effective learning in 
this subtle field of personality development 
is a satisfying personal relationship between 
teacher and pupil. Once such a relation- 
ship is established, other good things follow. 
Boys and girls welcome suggestions from 
someone they like. They hate to fall 
short of her expectation of them. Even 
in serious disciplinary problems the teacher 
should make the child feel that he is 
accepted as a person, even though his 
behavior is disapproved. The most suc- 
cessful teacher is a civilized human being 
who takes a constructive attitude toward 
people rather than a destructive, domineer- 
ing attitude and who seeks to understand 
children before she attempts to guide or 
advise them. 


2. Certain “hore skills 
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knowledge are basic to pupils’ adjustment, 
here and now, and in later life. The super- 
ficials of personality at least may be im- 
proved. Domestic discord has frequently 
been traced to indigestible, unwholesome 
meals; to careless, inefficient, or unsanitary 
housekeeping; and to inability to manage 
household finances wisely. 

Many a home economics teacher has 
changed an adolescent’s idea of herself and 
other persons’ reactions to her by helping 
her to improve her personal appearance. 
For example, one girl was so careless in 
regard to grooming and clothes that she was 
avoided by other members of the group. 
The advice given to her regarding habits of 
cleanliness of clothing and person was in- 
effectual. Finally the home economics 
teacher secured money enough for material 
for a dress. The girl chose the material 
and pattern. Even though the choice was 
not, from the standpoint of the teacher, 
the best she might have made, it was her 
own choice. She was enthusiastic about 
the project and worked diligently. While 
she was working on the dress, the teacher 
suggested a more becoming type of haircut 
and better care of the skin. It would be 
nice, she suggested, to acquire habits of 
personal cleanliness and care that would 
match the new dress. By the time the 
dress was finished a marked change in the 
girl’s social acceptability had been effected. * 

Habits of courtesy and knowledge of 
social usage are significant in so far as they 
give an adolescent self-confidence and a 
sense of security in new social situations. 
This knowledge may be most effectively ac- 
quired by participating in real social situa- 
tions or by dramatizing common situations. 
One ninth-grade home economics class 
prepared an assembly program in which 
they dramatized small acts of courtesy in 
the family and in boy-girl relationships. 
The members of a “family” group in the 
foods laboratory have daily practice in 
consideration for one another. A tea to 
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which the boys in the metal shop were 
invited offered a great deal of practice in 
social relationships. The girls greeted the 
boys as they came in and helped them to 
choose their place at a table which seated 
six—three boys and three girls. Each boy 
then went to the girl who was pouring, to 
get two cups of cocoa—one for himself and 
one for a girl at his table. The rest of the 
time was spent in enjoyable, natural con- 
versation. One noon hour a week was 
utilized by another home economics teacher 
for luncheons to which boys were invited. 
Each week a group of six girls had the 
privilege of inviting an equal number of 
boys. The girls planned the menus, did 
the marketing, and divided the cost among 
them. A luncheon hour of this kind offers 
many excellent opportunities for social 
education. It is to be expected that the 
self-confidence engendered by knowing the 
proper thing to do in various situations will 
be efficacious in correcting tendencies to- 
ward shyness and poor social adjustment. 

Other personality traits may likewise be 
promoted in home economics classes. In 
these classes there are many opportunities 
for gaining independence, for choosing one 
activity rather than another, for making 
decisions, and for taking responsibility for 
one’s decisions. The immature child who 
is in the habit of seeking her mother’s 
sanction for every move she makes may 
rapidly progress toward maturity when she 
gradually acquires a position of responsi- 
bility or leadership in the laboratory family 
group. Individual assignments or contracts 
in sewing enable a pupil to become con- 
scious of her responsibility for the use of 
time. The care of the bulletin board, 
cupboards, plants, and the class reference 
library supply practice in taking responsi- 
bility. Every day, opportunities are of- 
fered to carry an activity through to 
completion, to evaluate it, and to use the 
evaluation in subsequent work. For ex- 
ample, pupils in food preparation classes 
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should become interested in recording the 
temperature or the proportions of ingredi- 
ents which they find result in the best 
product. 

The teacher’s observation will show that 
some pupils seek and set for themselves 
tasks that need to be done. One little 
youngster, for example, noticed that water 
had been spilled in another part of the 
room. Without saying anything about it, 
she quietly got the mop and wiped it up. 
Other children are habitually irresponsible; 
they seldom fulfill any obligation they 
accept. Observations of such traits suggest 
the need of habit revision. 

Observation, in general, is the best 
available method of studying personality. 
Growth may be noted by means of con- 
secutive anecdotal records. At first a 
teacher may collect a mass of relatively 
insignificant behavior, but with experience 
she will increasingly learn to observe 
evidences of important aspects of person- 
ality—initiative, responsibility, co-opera- 
tion, creativeness, open-mindedness, and 
leadership ability. 

The knowledge and skills acquired in 
home economics classes have more than the 
personal values mentioned. They have 
carried over into the home and form an 
important bond of sympathy between the 
home and the school. 

3. Home economics classes provide suit- 
able activities for all degrees of mental 
ability and special interests. The school’s 
record of standardized tests and marks will 
quickly give the home economics teacher an 
understanding of the academic ability of 
her pupils. Reading tests show that many 
children cannot read directions; they do 
not understand many of the words in the 
recipes or how to get meaning from printed 
material. 

A gifted group may explore the scientific 
basis of food facts and engage in highly 
creative activities. Part of their surplus 
energy and allowances may be expended in 
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service projects. There is also work in 
which the dull normal child may succeed 
and gain useful knowledge and skill for 
daily living and possibly for a vocation. 

In the cooking and household arts 
laboratories some boys and girls who have 
encountered nothing but failure in other 
subjects taste success for the first time. 
There are few other school offerings that 
provide for wider individual differences in 
interests, needs, and capacities. 

4. There is a growing conviction on the 
part of guidance workers that guidance and 
instruction are an inseparable part of educa- 
tion. This is certainly true in home eco- 
nomics. In the daily class activities the 
home economics teacher has opportunities 
to learn the needs and capacities and 
aspirations of her students and to give each 
at the psychological moment the word of 
encouragement or approval, information, 
or suggestion that makes possible a wiser 
choice or a better response to a situation. 

The need for counseling is indicated 
whenever decisions are to be made for 
which the individual has an inadequate 
basis. There are many opportunities for 
vocational counseling. The major voca- 
tions open to professionally trained home 
economists should be explored by the class 
as a whole, but this should be supplemented 
by personal counseling. Unusual oppor- 
tunities which exist or might be created in 
the community may be suggested. The 
local department store might be interested 
in having a party consultant at the counters 
where party favors and decorations are 
sold. In some towns, there is room for a 
really good food shop or combination food 
and gift shop. 

Visits to a nearby hospital enable the 
pupils to study the work of the dietitian 
and the qualifications and training for and 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
nurse’s work. A trip to an institutional 
kitchen affords concrete information on vo- 
cational opportunities there. Aside from 
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the vocational information acquired, such 
excursions have social value. They throw 
pupils into friendly contact with one 
another and also give them a chance to 
practice decorous behavior on the street, 
in cars, and as guests of an institution. 

The understanding of pupils, basic to 
guiding them, may be obtained in various 
ways.' Observation of their behavior in 
natural situations has already been men- 
tioned as one of the best ways of studying 
personality. Observation may be sup- 
plemented by interviews. Even casual, 
short contacts may yield significant infor- 
mation. The school records show how 
the pupil has impressed other teachers 
scholastically. Occasionally a girl will 
express herself more freely in writing than 
in speech. From a carefully prepared and 
carefully presented pupil questionnaire or 
autobiography the teacher may quickly 
learn a great deal about her pupils. For 
example, G wrote that she was of Syrian 
lineage, and felt that she was older than 
other members of the elementary clothing 
class. She said her mother did not sew, 
that she had somehow escaped previous 
instruction in clothing at school and had 
no definite idea as to what she would like 
to make in class. Observation showed 
that she was attentive and receptive to 
suggestions. She asked many questions 
and frankly admitted her fear of making a 
mistake that would seem ridiculous to the 
class. G chose as her clothing partner an 
American girl of her own degree of expe- 
rience who was making even less progress in 
sewing. This choice of partner appeared 
to reassure and encourage G. The two 
pupils working together were less embar- 
rassed by their lack of achievement, and 
each helped and stimulated the other. 

In another case, the less experienced girl 
might profit by having a partner of superior 

1See Ruta Strano, Every Teacher’s Records. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1936, 48 pp. 
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knowledge. This was true of A, who was 
helped to buy the material for her project 
by going on a tour of the yard-goods 
counters with an advanced student who 
taught her the trade names of materials and 
how to judge their quality. 

A home visit is sometimes necessary to 
discover certain environmental factors that 
are affecting a pupil’s classroom behavior. 
By this means a home economics teacher 
learned that B’s father was a heavy drinker, 
a poor provider, and that the family of 
father, mother, and three children were 
cooped up in a two-room apartment over 
a clothing store. B was responsible for 
the major part of the housework because 
her mother worked full time on a W.P.A. 
sewing project. After B collapsed in class 
one morning, she confessed that she never 
ate breakfast, had little or no lunch, and ate 
only a light supper because she was so tired. 
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N.Y.A. work in the school library, such as 
binding and repairing books, gave her six 
dollars a month with which she could buy 
a substantial breakfast every morning. 
Clothing was supplied. Some of it was new 
and some of it could be used as make-over 
projects in clothing class. B’s remark that 
“people smile at me more now’ is significant 
in indicating the change that had taken 
place in her “social stimulus value.” 

Fortunately the home economics teacher 
does not have the sole responsibility for 
the individual development and guidance 
of all her pupils. She should, however, see 
clearly where she fits into the total guidance 
program in her school and also see her im- 
portant contribution to it. Every home 
economics teacher influences the develop- 
ment of her pupils consciously or uncon- 
sciously. Her problem is to be the best 
possible influence in their lives. 


HE college of home economics is 
( 


ny facing a new era of development. 
sa Q It stands at one of the most 
SSI critical and strategic positions 
of its history. The decisions made and the 
direction its leadership takes at this time 
will largely determine whether family life 
education will become the central focus of 
its effort for several decades or whether it 
will continue to be concerned chiefly with 
the technological aspects of homemaking. 
Public education itself is facing a new era. 
Changes are taking place rapidly, especially 
in the crystallization of the public mind in 
favor of a kind of general education for 
marriage and family life which, to date, no 
college has developed. One of two things 
seems inevitable. Either the college of 
home economics will continue its program 
of vocationally pointed training for a small 
group of women desirous of gainful employ- 
ment in this field, or it will embrace the 
family as its central theme and assume 
responsibility for the training of the entire 
college student body in fields related to the 
home and marriage. If it does not accept 
family life education in its totality as its 
function, then another division of higher 
education will grow up which will assume 
responsibility for this increasingly impor- 
tant phase of educational effort. Perhaps 
this is what should happen, thus leaving 
home economics to continue its function in 
the vocational training field for women. 
At this point, may I present a few facts 
about marriage and the family which indi- 
cate the importance of “worthy home 


1 Presented before the research department, 
American Home Economics Association, Kansas 
City, June 22, 1937. 
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membership” as an objective of education 
which in most school systems has been 
sadly neglected. 

1. Family life is an almost universal 
human experience. In America only 
312,000 children, or about 1 per cent of 
those under ten years of age, are being 
cared for in homes or institutions apart from 
their normal parents. About 57 per cent 
of the 130,000,000 of our population spend 
most of their time in the home. Of these, 
27 per cent are homemakers, 19 per cent are 
young people, 11 per cent are under school 
age, and 4 per cent are feeble or aged. 

To look at the situation from the point of 
view of those who marry, two sets of figures 
are illuminating. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company tells us that of every 
100,000 infants born, 78 per cent marry and 
85 per cent of those who marry become 
parents. From census data we find that by 
the age of forty-five approximately 80 per 
cent of all females are married and by the 
age of sixty-five about 90 per cent are or 
have been married. These figures establish 
the fact that there is no more nearly uni- 
versal experience for young people than 
their home and family relationships. 

2. The requirements for adequate func- 
tioning as a husband, wife, and parent are 
more varied in scope than those for most 
vocations for which young people prepare 
themselves in school. Dr. George Warren, 
in his book on Farm Management, sets this 
problem admirably with respect to the 
qualifications for success in farming. He 
says, “A good farmer must be (1) a good 
businessman, (2) a good mechanic, (3) a 
biologist and naturalist, (4) a_ skilled 
laborer”; and then emphasizes the fact 
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that the farm is a home enterprise, that 
experience is important for success, and 
that the farm is not a place for the ineffi- 
cient. 

It has always seemed to me that these 
criteria were applicable to the question of 
fitness for marriage. I wonder if the home 
does not demand business ability and if the 
homemakers (men and women alike) do not 
to a degree have to be good mechanics, 
skilled laborers, teachers, biologists, psy- 
chologists, educators, physicians, nurses, 
and business managers? These and other 
personal qualifications are needed in mar- 
riage, and yet there is not a vocation of any 
consequence in which one can find employ- 
ment with so little prerequisite training as 
in marriage. All one needs in most states 
is maleness, femaleness, the urge, and the 
price of a license. 

3. The family experience is the most 
potent one in the development of person- 
ality. It is where most of us acquire our 
basic behavior patterns, our religious senti- 
ments, our moral and ethical precepts, our 
political and economic philosophy, our 
attitudes toward people, and our unique 
personality. Because the family is so 
important in determining the character 
and personality of individuals, it holds a 
place of first importance as an educational 
institution. 

4. The family functions as the interpreter 
and transmitter of the meaning of our 
culture to the new generation. It is in 
the family circle that the sanctions and 
restrictions of society are interpreted to the 
child. The mother plays an especially 
important role in this respect. Hence, the 
importance of women’s education and the 
need to conceive of education as extending 
from birth to old age and for the school to 
base the determination of its own curricu- 
lum and unique contribution to the total 
development of the child upon such a 
conception. 

5. The family today faces new problems 
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created by a new environment, thus accen- 
tuating the task of family education. It 
raises a question little asked; namely, how 
do the programs and requirements of the 
various educational and character-building 
agencies in our culture affect not only the 
individual child’s growth and development 
but also the child’s relationship to his 
family, in increasing conflict and tension, 
on the one hand, or, on the other, producing 
greater understanding and co-operation in 
the home and between the family and the 
educational agency itself? 

6. The relationships of the sexes before 
and after marriage are regulated by the 
culture pattern. Who shall marry, how 
the mates are chosen, where they shall live, 
their rights and responsibilities, the causes 
and methods of dissolution of marriage, 
and the role of children, widows, orphans, 
and the rest, are all more or less determined 
by the social sanctions of the group. They 
vary between nationalities or culture groups 
and historically within a particular culture. 
Thus, young people can make better judg- 
ments in evaluating current doctrines and 
theories about the varieties of family 
relationships and problems if they have 
some insight into how these patterns 
change. They need to see how family life 
is affected by religious philosophy, political 
policy, and _ socio-economic conditions. 
They can come to understand how and why 
certain indices of family disorganization, 
such as increasing divorce rates or delin- 
quency, are not necessarily due to the 
pathology of the family per se but to the 
stress and strain which these external forces 
place upon all human relationships. Here 
again education can give students a broader 
and more realistic insight into the way in 
which the public problems and crises of a 
civilization affect the institution of marriage 
and the family. 

7. Any attempt to relate family educa- 
tion to the curriculum must take into 
account several factors; namely, (1) Family 
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life education is not to be confined to any 
single existing discipline; it will call for an 
integration and correlation of many of the 
sciences and arts, including home econom- 
ics, if an adequate job is to be done. (2) 
Family life education must take in the 
entire developmental circle of experience 
from marriage, including the conception, 
bearing, and rearing of children and 
senescence; this means that the school will 
have certain important contributions to 
make, that adult and parent education can 
do certain parts of the job better and more 
advantageously thantheschool. (3) Fam- 
ily life education in the schools must begin 
with the kindergarten and continue through 
college, for both sexes alike. 

Here is a task which is not being done. 
If home economics is to meet the demand 
for family life education at all levels, certain 
changes in its conception of its function and 
fundamental organizational relationship to 
the rest of the university seem necessary. 
The following are merely suggestive of 
a few. 

First, there must be a recognition of the 
fact, both within and outside of college 
circles, that the college of home economics 
is essentially concerned with the art and 
technology of the family in much the same 
sense that engineering, medicine, and edu- 
cation are arts and technologies based on 
the fundamental sciences; that it is the 
place where more is known and taught 
about all aspects of marriage and the family 
than in any other center of the university. 
This means the utilization of research and 
materials from all fields of knowledge, 
made applicable to family experience. 

Second, the college must take as its basic 
point of departure and main interest the 
totality of family experience and demon- 
strate a program which can do the follow- 
ing for students: 


(a) Give to every person who goes through college 
some insight and orientation as to himself and 
his role in our culture. It is men and women, 
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husbands and wives, who set the stage for an 
adequate or inadequate family, and they need 
to understand themselves and each other in 
order to function to the best of their ability in 
marriage. 

(b) Provide students, men and women alike, with a 
sound and realistic philosophy and point of view 
about marriage and family life. 

(c) Make sure that the student gets a well-rounded 
point of view as to the relatedness of the various 
arts and sciences to the actual functioning of 
human personality and relationships in the 
family. 

(d) Train those who are to teach in this field on the 
elementary and secondary levels in such a 
manner that they will be able to give to their 
classes a similar understanding of themselves 
and their relation to family life. 


In order to succeed in the attainment of 
these aims, it will be necessary for college 
teachers and administrators to have an 
adequate insight into what family experi- 
ence means for the individual and to include 
a relatively larger proportion of men and 
married women on the teaching staff. 

Such a program will involve research in 
the field of family life. In discussing the 
role of the home economist in such research, 
I should like to refer to Dr. Hazel Kyrk’s 
paper on “The Selection of Problems for 
Home Economics Research.’? She made 
two points with which everyone should be 
in hearty accord: 


What we are after presumably in our search for a 
criterion of home economics research is a definition 
of our field, and we want that definition in order 
that our efforts, however widely separated in space 
and time, may in some way be integrated, unified, 
focused upon a common objective. [That common 
objective is] those problems of most direct concern 
to the health, comfort, and well-being of the family 
per se....As I see it, those problems are physio- 
logical, psychological, economic, esthetic, and 
technological....The proper field for home eco- 
nomics research I have said is the problems of the 
family. Home economics research is not anything 
or everything pertaining to food or to textiles or 
clothing. . . . I can see nothing unified or integrated 
in a plan of research that proceeds along com- 


2See JourNAL oF Home Economics, Vol. 33 
(Oct. 1933), pp. 680-686. 
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modity lines. ...all problems of home economics 
research inevitably fall into some branch of the 
fundamental sciences, arts, or learnings. ...In 
other words, there is no such thing as home eco- 
nomics research as a special field differentiated 
from all other lines of research. Home economics 
represents rather the plan or the direction behind 
the research that gives it point and meaning, that 
makes the whole greater than the sum of its parts. 


As I interpret these statements, Dr. Kyrk 
means that efforts in research, by home 
economists, should in some way throw light 
upon the questions of marriage, family 
relationships, and homemaking. The only 
actually definitive fields for home economics 
study and investigation should be those of 
experimentation in the application of the 
information available in the fields of art 
and science to the solution of difficulties 
which make family life less satisfactory 
than it might be. In other words, the 
home is a theater for family relationships. 
The family members play the parts 
throughout the seven ages of man, and the 
home economist is the skillful director 
who utilizes all that science and the arts 
can provide in the way of leads to the end 
that this dynamic series of major and minor 
comedies and tragedies may be carried out 
with increasing skill by the members of 
the troupe—the husbands, wives, fathers, 
mothers, children, and the host of in-laws 
and others who affect the production in 
many ways. 

What needs to be done seems obvious 
from a casual survey of the types of re- 
search carried on in the colleges of home 
economics during the past ten years, from 
what is now being done under the Purnell 
Act, and from some study of the problems 
in family life which constitute the greatest 
sources of difficulty. Relatively speaking, 
it would seem that much more direct 
research into the relationships of marriage 
and family life and somewhat less emphasis 
on the investigation of refrigerators, gas 
stoves, and time schedules might be indi- 
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cated. Until 1925 practically all research 
done by home economists was in the field 
of nutrition and household mechanics, 
taken broadly. May I cite an illustration 
to show how poverty-stricken we are in 
this field of human relationships in the 
family? 

In the November 1935 issue of the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics, I published 
a short article entitled “A Device for Pre- 
marital Counselors and Teachers of Courses 
on Marriage.” The items contained in a 
premarital contrast or interview blank 
appear in this article. They are such items 
as age of the couple engaged or contem- 
plating marriage, length of engagement, 
education of each party, religious affilia- 
tion, and income. During the past term 
I have had a group of five graduate students 
at the Merrill-Palmer School searching 
through the literature in an attempt to 
find out what authentic, careful research 
has been done to validate some of the tradi- 
tional assumptions of our culture with 
respect to many of these items. The 
research findings on age at marriage as a 
factor related to adjustment appear ridicu- 
lous and contradictory. It is assumed in 
much of the published teaching material 
that too long or too short engagements are 
bad and lead to difficulties either at the 
time or later, but evidence is lacking on 
just how short or how long “‘too short or too 
long” is. It is assumed that differences 
in such matters as education, religion, 
economic status, create much marital con- 
flict and are consequently the basis of fam- 
ily disorganization. The evidence is not 
abundant or startlingly convincing on any 
of these points. What little is available 
does not consider different socio-economic 
levels of population, rural-urban differences, 
occupational class, and many other possible 
important factors. All the studies ignore 
the totality and relatedness of human 
personality and experience and are based on 
the theory of causation, which is question- 
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able when applied to the study of human 
relationships. 

One need in connection with the research 
in family life is for a few creative; imagina- 
tive workers to be set to work formulating 
questions about family life, the answers to 
which are unknown or in question and are 
worthy of the time and effort it would take 
to investigate them. The workers should 
be set finding the answers under conditions 
which do not demand yearly publication 
of results, and they should not be handi- 
capped by having someone direct the work 
who knows little or nothing about this type 
of research or who is unsympathetic toward 
it. Textbooks and bulletins have been 
written on research methods, and many in- 
clude series of suggestive research topics for 
investigation; but to my knowledge very 
few persons have taken these projects 
seriously enough to undertake one as a 
research project. Research projects and 
hypotheses are creative insights of the 
imaginative and productive mind. They 
arise from minds that are immersed in a 
particular field and passion-driven by its 
importance and significance. From these 
fertile minds, insights develop into hypoth- 
eses which if pursued logically and scien- 
tifically to their legitimate conclusion result 
in valuable outcomes. 

A second point is the great importance of 
continuous research over a long period of 
time. Under the land-grant college re- 
search program this should be possible, in 
contrast to many centers where it is not. 
Take, for example, the more than one 
hundred years of continuous research on 
soils at such places as Pennsylvania State 
College. We are coming to feel that con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted research in per- 
sonality and family relationships must be 
carried on over a period of from twenty-five 
to fifty years if sound generalizations are 
to be developed in this field. 
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A third point lies in the advantage which 
the college of home economics has for co- 
ordinated and integrated family research. 
The totality of individual and family 
experience is a fairly well accepted hypoth- 
esis. Since the college of home economics 
brings, or ought to bring, together every 
field of knowledge bearing upon an under- 
standing of marriage and the family from 
infancy through senescence, there would 
seem to be no better place in the university 
where family research involving several 
related disciplines could better be organ- 
ized and carried on over a period of years. 
This is the present trend in research and 
teaching, especially in the closely allied 
fields of biology, psychology, sociology, and 
cultural anthropology. Why should this 
not be the cue for a new look ahead in 
family research in the college of home 
economics? It would mean, however, the 
employment of specialists from these vari- 
ous fields to undertake, along with the 
research staff, whatever might be planned. 

The barriers which I see to productivity 
are numerous but not insurmountable. 
First, there must be a proper conceptualiza- 
tion of the field and a visualization of its 
scope and possibilities. The second prob- 
lem is the pressure for premature publica- 
tion of results. It may be necessary to use 
the questionnaire to satisfy this demand, 
while the investigator continues undis- 
turbed with his more fundamental re- 
searches. And last, but not least, is the 
fact that too often research workers are 
pulled into too many side lines. The 
administrator loses sight of the require- 
ments for sound research under the pressure 
of educational demands; or the college, 
with its vocationally pointed teacher- 
training emphasis, may completely lose 
sight of the family and shift all of its 
research interest into the field of com- 
modity specialities. 
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RESEARCH NEEDED FOR EXTENSION WORK 
MINNIE PRICE 


a] AVING grown up with exten- 
sion work, I can be and am quite 
critical of it—critical as one 
member of the family is critical 
of the others—largely because of the whole- 
some regard I have for it and the faith I 
have in its possibilities. 

There are five lines of research which are 
needed, each of which would affect exten- 
sion procedure: (1) the philosophy of the 
movement; (2) the status of the people for 
whom extension work is provided—their 
needs, interests, and the conditions under 
which they live; (3) the content of the pro- 
gram—the curriculum; (4) methods used, 
including methods of planning, teaching, 
and evaluating results; (5) administration 
and supervision. 

Research along any one of these lines 
would affect procedure in a variety of ways. 
An understanding of the philosophy of rural 
adult education would affect content of 
program and method; an understanding of 
the facts regarding the interests and needs 
of the people dealt with would affect pro- 
gram plans and methods of teaching; better 
methods arrived at through research would 
affect the content of the program; and so on. 
I am not listing these topics, then, as 
divergent fields but primarily to point to 
weak places in our extension procedure due 
to inadequate knowledge. 

Philosophy. Democracy in educational 
procedure is much in the foreground of con- 
versation. Iam not so sure that it is in the 
foreground of action. What constitutes 
democracy in home economics extension? 
We might consider the question of program 
planning as an example. Does democracy 
in procedure occur, as we try to make our- 
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selves think it does, when 100 women out 
of a county with 1,500 rural homemakers 
make decisions for the other 1,400? I 
believe that 99 per cent of the home eco- 
nomics extension staff are desirous of using 
a democratic procedure. We need research 
or study leading to the development of a 
method of planning programs that will 
enable more and more people to participate 
in planning without having the machinery 
become so cumbersome that the poor county 
home demonstration agent can do nothing 
but oil it. 

Our philosophy of education affects our 
teaching methods also. Students gradu- 
ating from college and going into extension 
work have practically no concept of desir- 
able procedure in extension teaching. Ten 
years ago we deplored the method of hand- 
ing out information in spoonfuls. Yet that 
method has continued in use in varying 
degrees to this day. This is partly because 
many adults want a rule-of-thumb. On 
what occasions and with what subject mat- 
ter and by what methods should we en- 
deavor to lead a homemaker through her 
own thinking process to her own answer? 

Status and conditions of people to be 
reached. Rural sociologists have provided 
us with valuable material concerning the 
status of various groups of people in the 
rural area—population trends, standards of 
living of various income groups, rural social 
trends. All this is acknowledged with 
gratitude. It has affected extension pro- 
cedure to some degree. 

This material has consisted largely of 
such pieces of information as number of 
rooms per family with different income 
levels, participation in community activi- 
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ties, and so on. We need much more. 
What are the factors causing two families 
of similar income and environment to 
develop and maintain widely different 
standards in health, education, social re- 
sponsibility, smoothness in management of 
the machinery of living, joyful living? 
Healthful human beings, socially respon- 
sible human beings, those who get joy out 
of everyday life—this is the end product 
toward which we are working. We have 
not yet become familiar enough with the 
essential factors in the production of the 
end product so that we can speak with per- 
suasion in our effort to lead rural adults to 
see guiding principles in their plan of life. 

Program content. Perhaps the need of 
research in relation to program is the point 
at which I should have opened my remarks. 
Valuable material in nutrition and more 
recently in textiles has been utilized in 
extension teaching. If we need proof of the 
value of research as it affects extension 
procedure, no better example could be cited 
than that of research in nutrition. It is no 
coincidence in my opinion that the nutri- 
tion program in extension is the most popu- 
lar, that it is the one acknowledged by 
various groups to have brought results in 
“changed food habits,” and that it is at the 
same time the program with the longest 
record of research and perhaps with the 
broadest foundation of factual information. 
This is a forceful example of the way in 
which research in one area has affected 
extension procedure. To what degree re- 
search in nutrition can and will affect our 
whole agricultural production program, we 
cannot say. 

What are some of the other questions on 
which research is needed and in connection 
with which research would affect procedure 
in extension through providing program 
content? I will take time to mention three 
specific examples. 

The first concerns housing. This past 
year a study was conducted by one exten- 
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sion service department in an endeavor to 
see how the extension housing program 
could contribute to the social needs of rural 
folk. The ramifications with which one 
gets involved in such a study are amazing. 

In the first place, we were handicapped 
by lack of knowledge when we attempted 
to define “social needs.” Then we were 
aware of our lack of knowledge of geo- 
graphical areas. What social needs do 
rural families have in various areas and 
under different conditions, and in what 
ways does housing interfere with the attain- 
ment of needs? This sounds simple, but 
can any extension staff member trained in 
any outstanding college or university 
answer? Weneed toarrive at a standard of 
housing that will reveal minimum, ade- 
quate, and superior requirements such as 
we have arrived at through research in 
nutrition, a standard that would contribute 
to the desired end product—healthful 
human beings, socially responsible human 
beings, human beings who will both gain 
and give joy in living. These standards 
or guides would need to be broken down so 
that we could know more clearly what con- 
tributes to health, what provides for educa- 
tion, what for comfort or satisfaction, and 
soon. The research staff in nutrition had 
an equally hard task and has made great 
progress with it. 

We need more factual data concerning 
planning, construction, financing, manag- 
ing, and furnishing the rural home. As 
stated earlier, we need more information 
regarding the factors beyond the physical 
properties of the house itself which influence 
the lives of people in homes. 

There are many small problems in con- 
nection with housing for which we need 
help. We realize that we must be patient 
and accept piece-meal information as it 
becomes available. In lighting, for exam- 
ple, investigation so far carried on has 
stressed comfort and eyestrain; what of the 
effect of lighting on health and eyesight? 
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Until we have such research and until 
its results are embodied in our college 
courses, the extension staff is forced either 
to play around the doorstep of housing 
as a basic problem in standards of living 
and rural life or to omit it altogether. 

The second example is from the field of 
child development. We all concede that 
training children in the use of money is 
something which devolves pretty largely 
upon parents. We sorely need information 
based on research as to the methods by 
which this can be done, particularly in the 
rural home where money is available at 
other intervals than by the month. Cer- 
tain facts are measurable, and studies are 
needed to show how results achieved by the 
use of various methods could be measured. 
This would be a long-drawn-out procedure; 
outcomes would not be obvious until the 
children dealt with had grown to maturity. 
How many different children and how many 
different methods would be necessary to 
arrive at any conclusions? That is for the 
research staff to decide. But it would 
affect teaching procedure and program con- 
tent in extension. 

The third example is work in personality 
development, a field into which every or- 
ganization and individual in my state is 
delving. Subjects dealing with intangible 
factors are often handled either super- 
ficially or with uncontrolled emotion, or 
perhaps I should say handled both super- 
ficially and with uncontrolled emotion. 
Somehow home economists are being called 
on to labor along with others in this educa- 
tional program of personality development. 
Do we know the outcomes of the teaching 
as done in various ways in this phase of 
education? Facts to teach and the method 
by which they are to be taught are impor- 
tant here. It affects hundreds and hun- 
dreds of boys and girls in 4-H club work as 
well as adults in extension. 

Methods. What of our methods? Re- 
search has improved formal! classroom 
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teaching procedure without question. We 
need research in methods used in extension 
teaching to do the same thing. To what 
extent can we depend upon a busy, tired 
homemaker to learn through reading, 
through hearing, through participation in a 
discussion? Under what conditions can we 
expect a homemaker to change habits or 
attitudes of long standing? Should we use 
the same methods used in the college class- 
room with a group of homemakers? Who 
knows? And money for extension work is 
failing to bring back full return because we 
do not know. 

What have we actually achieved through 
extension? Research into ways of evaluat- 
ing results would probably change many 
procedures. Our present method of report- 
ing in terms of numbers of people reached 
or numbers of dresses made, places the 
emphasis in the wrong place. Yet we do it 
because we have not developed a technique 
for evaluating changes in the individual. 
Lack of research in this field means that 
programs will continue to stress the thing 
whose results can be stated in report blanks. 
That canning will sometimes have the pref- 
erence because it is easier to count cans 
than to evaluate improved health through 
better planned meals, or improved tech- 
nique on the part of the homemaker in 
dealing with members of the family. 

What is the effect upon the ease with 
which the student (the homemaker) 
“earns”’ when classes are held at different 
intervals? In many cases in extension, 
lessons are one month apart. Is this good 
or bad? What would happen with college 
classes if that method were followed? How 
does the size of the group affect learning? 
What does acquaintance between members 
of the group do in facilitating learning? To 
what extent or under what conditions do 
adults grasp “principles” and make applica- 
tion of them? We assume in extension that 
they do this. We need more investigation 
to substantiate or negate that assumption. 
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Supervision. Research is needed to guide 
in planning the “teaching load” for staff 
members under varying conditions. An 
overload means a physical breakdown and 
a disrupted program. In such a case, lack 
of research affects extension procedure and 
the outcome. 

How best to give training and supervision 
to candidates and staff members is another 
problem. Research along that line would 
affect extension procedure and also resident 
teaching procedure. 

I have not attempted to cover the field. 
Possibly what I have mentioned seems insig- 
nificant. But I would call to your atten- 
tion that education for homemaking with 
which we are all concerned is even yet a 
comparatively young movement. Through 
this extension movement, thousands of 
women and girls are dealt with in every 
state every year. Numbers are increasing. 

From these same homes reached by exten- 
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sion staff members come the students to the 
colleges and universities. From the col- 
leges and universities, these students go out 
again as homemakers, as teachers, and as 
extension staff members. “The water can 
rise no higher than its source.” Somewhere 
in this circle from homes to colleges and 
back to homes must be inserted the lever 
by which the level is raised. As I see it, 
this will come through the contribution of 
research to enrich both resident and exten- 
sion teaching. Such research must help us 
to formulate better our philosophy of exten- 
sion, must help us to know more of the 
status of the people who are our students, 
must provide program content covering a 
much wider range of topics than we have so 
far stressed, must give attention to 
methods of planning, teaching, and evalu- 
ating results, and, last but not least in 
importance, must give attention to ques- 
tions of administration and supervision. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF TRAINING COURSES FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIETITIANS’ 
QUINDARA OLIVER DODGE 


1932 the American Die- 
Py tetic Association has maintained 
Peja service of inspection and 
recommendation for training 
courses for student dietitians. Three types 
of courses are included, leading respectively 
to hospital, food clinic, and administrative 
(non-hospital) positions. The same college 
preparation is required for students in all 
three, and all three call for a year of post- 
graduate work. The courses for hospital 
dietitians are by far the most numerous 
and best known, but the importance of the 
other types is coming to be more appre- 
ciated. Those training for administrative 
positions are planned particularly for home 
economics graduates who have majored in 
institution administration and in foods and 
nutrition and who also give promise of 
executive leadership. 

The A.D.A. undertook the task of in- 
specting and approving training courses 
because no other national organization was 
attempting to set up administrative, pro- 
fessional, and educational standards for the 
staff, physical plant, or employees of insti- 
tutions which might offer such courses and 
because these were necessary if the dietetics 
profession and its members were to gain 
and maintain the desired professional 
status. The American College of Surgeons, 
through its hospital standardization com- 
mittee, had in 1918 set up standards for the 
hospitals on its approved list; and the 
A.D.A. was guided by this experience. The 


1 Based on a paper read at the annual meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association, June 
22, 1937. 
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principles followed in setting standards for 
hospitals have been thus summarized: 


The minimum requirements of hospital stand- 
ardization were formulated not according to arbi- 
trary rulings, but as a result of the study of actively 
operating institutions, and were designed for the 
express purpose of providing safe and adequate 
care for the sick and injured. Hospital standardi- 
zation aims at creating an environment in the 
hospital which will assure the best possible care of 
the patient, involving facilities, personnel, and 
procedures. It implies good organization, efficient 
management, and a competent personnel imbued 
with a scientific and humanitarian spirit. 

The following ten principles, upon which the 
minimum standard is based, are fundamental and 
should apply alike to all institutions caring for the 
sick and injured: (1) a modern physical plant, prop- 
erly equipped for the comfort and scientific care of 
the patient; (2) clearly stated constitution, by- 
laws, rules and regulations, setting forth organiza- 
tion, duties, responsibilities, and relations; (3) a 
carefully selected governing body having complete 
and supreme authority for the management of the 
institution; (4) a competent, well-trained executive 
officer or superintendent with authority and 
responsibility to carry out the policies of the insti- 
tution as authorized by the governing board; (5) 
an adequate number of efficient personnel, properly 
organized and under competent supervision; (6) 
an organized medical staff of ethical, competent 
physicians for the carrying out of the professional 
policies of the hospital, subject to the approval of 
the governing board; (7) adequate diagnostic and 
therapeutic facilities with efficient technical service 
under competent medical supervision; (8) accurate 
and complete medical records filed in an accessible 
manner so as to be available for study, reference, 
follow-up, and research; (9) group conferences of 
the administrative and medical staffs to review 
regularly and thoroughly their respective activities 
in order to keep the service and the scientific work 
on the highest plane of efficiency; and (10) a hu- 
manitarian spirit in which the best care of the 
patient is always the primary consideration. 
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Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, associate 
director of the American College of Sur- 
geons, thus points out the specific effects 
which this hospital standardization move- 
ment has had on the dietary department: 


Adherence to the standards advocated by the 
American College of Surgeons and the American 
Dietetic Association has brought food departments 
in hospitals up to a high standard of efficiency. 
The better training of dietitians, the improved 
planning and equipping of dietary departments in 
hospitals, the education of nurses in diet therapy, 
and the increased attention being focused on ad- 
vances in scientific dietetics have led to more effi- 
cient food service to the patient. At the same time 
the dietitian has become more helpful to the physi- 
cian in diet therapy. 


College dining halls, college residence 
halls, school cafeterias, private clubs, and 
to a great extent restaurants and hotels are 
each of them a law unto itself. The ad- 
ministrative, professional, and educational 
objectives of any training offered fluctuate 
according to the standards of the individual 
management. Because there were no uni- 
form and generally accepted standards for 
such establishments, the first problem 
before the A.D.A. in trying to build up 
acceptable training courses for the adminis- 
trative dietitian was to set up its own base 
line for such courses. Its one protection 
while this was being done was to try to 
select so-called “‘control centers,” where the 
educational standards of the institution 
were of recognized high quality and where 
the opportunities for experience offered in 
the course covered as many as possible of 
the types of establishment in which students 
might later find employment; namely, col- 
lege dining hall, college residence hall, 
school cafeteria, private club, restaurant, 
hotel. The Association believed that a 
careful record of the results of training in 
these centers would enable it very gradually 
to encourage the setting up of courses in 
additional institutions equipped by loca- 
tion, size, and professional standards to 
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provide this type of specialized training. 
Up to the present, three administrative 
courses have been approved,” one in the 
East, one in the Southeast, and one in the 
West. This geographical scattering is 
highly desirable, both from the standpoint 
of available jobs and because an administra- 
tive dietitian needs to be familiar with the 
special food habits and employee problems 
of the region in which she is to work. A 
graduate of a northern college, for example, 
would be at a great disadvantage in trying 
to manage negro employees unless she had 
had her special training in the South. 

At this point, directors of schools of home 
economics will probably say: “But this 
number of postgraduate training centers is 
only a drop in the bucket when you think 
of the number of students being graduated 
from schools of home economics each year.” 
Let me point out that the United States 
Department of the Interior Circular No. 
134 lists 550 colleges offering home eco- 
nomics courses in 1932-1933, and that of 
these only about 60 provide adequate insti- 
tution management background. Further- 
more, teachers of institution management 
will probably agree that it is exceptional 
to have more than five students out of a 
class of thirty who show real administrative 
ability. In quantity cookery, students who 
possess superior foods skill and high foods 
sensibilities are equally rare. Another dif- 
ficulty lies in the varying values of courses 
offered. At the 1935 annual meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association, Bessie 
Brooks West reported a survey of the con- 
tent of courses in quantity cookery in 78 
colleges which showed that courses “which 
theoretically offer the same advantages as 
a carefully planned, scientifically organized 
quantity cookery course” actually differed 
very much in content. 

Opportunities for postgraduate training 
for administrative work, therefore, if limited 


2 Since this paper was written one more adminis- 
trative course has been approved in the Southwest. 
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to students with adequate background, 
true executive potentialities, and food skills 
need not be so numerous. Apparently 
there are but few students qualified by 
native ability, college preparation, and 
administrative promise to take a year of 
such training. This fifth year provides 
the additional tools, personal growth, and 
self-confidence which the undergraduate 
college is not prepared to give and which is 
needed for the first job. 

Indications of potential executive leader- 
ship may seem difficult to get, but data on 
which to base recommendations for a fifth 
year of training and study can be obtained 
from special records kept at least during 
the last two years of a student’s under- 
graduate work. These should show: the 
nature and extent of the student’s extra- 
curricular activities; a good position among 
her classmates; mental application through 
the year (not merely application that when 
averaged merits a final A); well-organized 
work habits; absence of procrastination; 
and gift for self-expression, both verbal 
and written. In addition, broad social 
interests and superior physical health are 
desirable. Other contributing qualifica- 
tions were noted in a recent and exhaustive 
survey by Donald A. Laird entitled “Char- 
acteristic Traits That Mark the Executive 
Leader.’ 

If the qualities indicating inherent ad- 
ministrative ability can be thus judged 
during the undergraduate period, the stu- 
dent showing neither executive aptitude 
nor exceptional foods skill can be discour- 
aged from spending a profitless fifth year 
in administrative training. Furthermore, 
wise, honest, intelligent advice to a student 
from her college director and straightfor- 
ward recommendations to the head of the 
training course to which the student applies, 
will mean that fewer students will be 


dropped during the year of postgraduate 


* See Office Economist, Vol. 15 (Jan.-Feb. 1933) 
pp. 3-4, 12-13. 
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‘training: because of lack ‘of innate ability or 
physical stamina. 

As regards available jobs, there is no 
uncertainty about openings for the capable 
student with sufficient incentive to under- 
take the personal and financial sacrifices 
needed for this fifth year of training. Some 
idea of the potential extent of the field is 
shown by the following figures. According 
to estimates made for The Nation’s Schools 
and quoted by Mary de Garmo Bryan in 
her book The School Cafeteria, there were 
in 1931, 64,500 schools with fully equipped 
cafeterias, and 11,500 schools serving single 
hot dishes for lunch. According to 1929 
figures given in the last United States 
Census, the number of restaurants with 
annual net sales of $100,000 or over, was 
2,721, of which 755 had sales of more than 
$200,000. The Census also showed that in 
1929 there were 1,690 food manufacturing 
establishments whose annual products were 
valued at $1,000,000 or more. 

The development of these administrative 
courses should promote the growth and 
leadership of the profession as a whole, and 
at the same time should equip a small 
nucleus of graduates to carry increasing 
administrative responsibility. Successful 
administration of a large living group or 
dining service involves financial problems 
of real magnitude. In February 1936, 
there were 279 members of the American 
Dietetic Association whose qualifications 
and training met the professional standards 
set for such work. 

The year of training must provide daily 
experience and practice in actual food 
preparation with varying quantities and 
adherence to standards of superlative 
quality in the product. It must provide 
experience in the administrative complexi- 
ties of catering, food cost-control, and office 
procedure, together with practice in food 
buying in large wholesale markets and menu 
planning. It must also allow observation 
and actual participation to give a firsthand 
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knowledgé iol, “Scheduled! Underlying all other expectations, whether she 


duties of all employees in the food service 
of each type of institution, whether restau- 
rant, private club, school cafeteria, college 
dining hall, college residence hall, or hotel. 
Successful adjustment to administrative 
personnel and responsibility for supervision 
of employees comes only through meeting 
the recurring problems in everyday man- 
agement. 

The training must provide daily oppor- 
tunity to test and apply the knowledge 
gained in college to everyday working situa- 
tions in a financially going concern. It 
must afford daily tests of the student’s 
judgment, cultivate her native common 
sense and personal self-control, and dispel 
discouragement. The experiences it offers 
must develop her capacity for carrying addi- 
tional responsibilities during critical periods 
of daily operation brought about by em- 
ployee illness, breakdown of machinery, 
sudden and unpredictable expansion of 
business, and other emergencies that test 
personal stamina. Equally important are 
tests for her knowledge of professional 
ethics and her degree of adherence to these 
rules of conduct both on and off duty. 

The year’s intensive study and training 
should yield definite evidence as to whether 
or not the student consciously continues to 
seek information and to use judgment in 
her decisions. According to Dr. Meta 
Glass, president of Sweet Briar College, 
this ability is the mark of the really edu- 
cated person. Projects and research studies 
should be planned to test a student’s ability 
to accomplish creative mental work after 
a strenuous, tiring day of predominantly 
physical effort. The training should bring 
out each student’s personal standard of 
values and show at what points she needs 
help, guidance, or encouragement. Finally, 
as Edna C. Messinger said in the Journal 
of the American Dietetic Association for 
November 1936: 


realizes it or not, is the hope that during the year 
she may find herself, so that she may know just 
what specific work she wants, whether it be school 
lunchroom management, therapeutic dietetics, or 
tearoom management. The opportunity actually 
to do the work will prove whether she wants to 
continue in a given field; and as the routine of some 
new department becomes familiar to her, she will 
realize that this is the work she wants. 


This finding of oneself is essential if the 
student is to select her first job with dis- 
crimination and self-confidence. 

The ultimate benefits from a year of such 
training can hardly be doubted. The 
wisely guided growth in character and 
ability reduces the time required to work up 
to satisfying administrative responsibility 
and financial return. Two years of assist- 
antship will not, except in unusual cir- 
cumstances, be equivalent in value and 
productive results to one year of intensive 
postgraduate study in an administrative 
course of thiskind. Furthermore, the basic 
preparation received during this fifth non- 
earning year insures against total failure 
on the first job, with the resultant loss of 
self-confidence that is difficult to regain. 

Another evidence of the success of the 
year of training in administrative work for 
the student immediately out of college is 
the willingness of colleges to allow it aca- 
demic credit on a graduate level. The 
University of Washington grants an op- 
tional five points of graduate credit toward 
the master of science degree for the year of 
training and the investigation of a specific 
problem as provided by “The University of 
Washington Student Course for Admin- 
istrative Dietitians.” Beginning with 
1937-1938, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will grant eight points credit 
toward the requirements for the master of 
arts degree to any student satisfactorily 
completing the Administrative Student 
Dietitian Course at the Women’s Educa- 
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tional and Industrial Union, Boston, on 
condition the student so applying has taken 
eight points of graduate work at Teachers 
College the summer preceding admission to 
the course; both the eight points of gradu- 
ate credit earned preceding the year’s 
training at the Union and the additional 
eight points of graduate credit earned by 
completion of the course, remain optional 
for each student since application for credit 
involves additional financial expense. Both 
at the University of Washington and at the 
Union, the quality and intensity of the 
training remains identical for all students 
regardless of whether or not application is 
made for graduate credit. 

Summary. The possibilities for adminis- 
trative dietitians in non-hospital training 
courses are dependent not only on the 
several abilities, innate and acquired, of 
the students, but also on the opportunities 
offered and standards followed in the train- 
ing course itself. The American Dietetic 
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Association up to the present has proceeded 
slowly and cautiously in its encouragement 
of courses for administrative dietitians. 
Those responsible for the development of 
such courses are fully aware of the prob- 
lems to be met before standards can be 
wisely promulgated. Directors of approved 
courses are equally aware of their obliga- 
tions, both toward members of the pro- 
fession and toward college graduates, to 
maintain the training on a basis of pro- 
fessional equality with the types of courses 
that prepare for positions in hospital and 
food clinic. It is evident that the adminis- 
trative course requires more difficult pre- 
liminary groundwork, particularly along 
scientific management lines, than must be 
provided for in either of the other two types 
of dietetics courses before the Association 
can confidently and truthfully say it has 
accomplished its goal “to improve condi- 
tions and raise the standards of dietary 
work.” 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN REVISION OF COURSES 
OF STUDY FOR HOME ECONOMICS 
DELTA A. NEUMANN anp HESTER CHADDERDON 


IHERE has been and still is much 
discussion as to who should con- 
/] tribute to the revision of the 
CON’ course of study in any field. 
Some educators (1) contend that revising 
the course of study is the job of specialists; 
others (2) that many should contribute, 
including classroom teachers, specialists in 
curriculum making and subject matter, 
school administrators, parents, pupils. All 
agree that the success of a revision program 
depends not only upon the development of 
a better course of study, but upon the 
ability of the teacher to make intelligent 
use of the material included. 

Thirty city supervisors and 39 state 
supervisors of home economics were con- 
sulted in regard to their judgment, based 
on experience, as to the value of teacher 
participation in the revision of courses of 
study. Ninety-three per cent believed that 
such participation stimulated teachers to 
better teaching. If this opinion is justi- 
fied, it is pertinent to ask to what extent 
supervisors of home economics have made 
use of teacher participation in programs for 
the revision of the course of study. An 
attempt to answer this question was made 
through a study of the extent to which the 
help of home economics teachers was used 
in both recent and previous revisions of 
high school home economics courses of 
study. 

Use was made of available data from each 
of the 48 states and from 50 cities, the latter 
selected by taking every fourth one of the 
191 cities with a population of 50,000 or over 
which were listed by states in the 1930 cen- 
sus (3). Printed or mimeographed courses 


of study, periodicals, and reports of state, 
regional, and national conferences were first 
sources of information. Since in many cases 
these were incomplete or needed interpreta- 
tion, it was necessary to ask the assistance of 
persons familiar with the various programs. 
By correspondence and interviews with 
city or state supervisors and other well- 
informed persons, data were secured regard- 
ing the two latest revisions of the courses 
of study in 30 cities and 39 states. Some 
data were secured regarding the programs 
of 43 states, but only those from 39 states 
could be used, since one state had never 
revised its course of study and the informa- 
tion from 3 others was not sufficient to be 
of value. 

The 30 cities included represent all sections 
of the United States. Seven belonged in 
the group with a population of from 50,000 
to 100,000, 8 in that with 100,000 to 250,000, 
7 with 250,000 to 500,000, 6 with 500,000 
to 1,000,000, and 2 with 1,000,000 and 
over. Since 153 of the 191 cities in the 
United States have populations between 
50,000 and 250,000, the data secured prob- 
ably indicate practices typical of large 
rather than of small city situations. It 
may be that many smaller cities did not 
have a printed or mimeographed course of 
study and that this is the reason why the 
supervisors did not reply to the letter of 
inquiry. 

In many states it was impossible to secure 
information regarding the amount of par- 
ticipation of nonvocational home economics 
teachers; hence, most of the data relating 
to states are limited to the participation of 
teachers in departments administered under 
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the provisions of the federal acts for voca- 
tional education. 

The dates of the previous state revision 
programs ranged from 1922 to 1930, the 
majority falling between 1926 and 1929. 
The dates of the recent state revision pro- 
grams ranged from 1928 to 1936, with the 
majority between 1933 and 1935. The 30 
city revision programs had been developed 
between 1920 and 1935. The practices 
used in all the state and city revision pro- 
grams were analyzed to determine the 
amount and character of the participation 
by teachers and also by others who might 
contribute to such programs. 

The activities relating to the programs 
were classified under four types: 


1. Introductory work: carried on for the purpose 
of stimulating the interest of teachers in the revision 
programs and of initiating plans 

2. Formal instruction: courses and special con- 
ferences held to discuss curriculum construction or 
the use of the course of study after it had been 


prepared 


3. Production: relating to the collection, devel- 
opment, and assemblage of material for the course 
of study 

4. Experimental work: trying out suggested 
material in the classroom 


When the practices followed in making 
the recent revisions were compared with 
those followed in the previous revisions of 
the courses of study in the 30 cities, it 
was found that the cities reporting no 
teacher participation had decreased by 10.0 
per cent, or from 13.3 to 3.3 per cent, while 
the number of cities reporting that all 
teachers participated had increased 36.7 
per cent, or from 33.3 to 70.0 per cent. 
Also, the teachers in a few more cities had 
recently participated in each of the four 
types of activities, with the greatest in- 
crease in activities of the third type, pro- 
duction. 

Collecting data for surveys and develop- 
ing units of work were more commonly 
done by the teachers in the recent than in 
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the previous revision programs. This in- 
crease was shown both by the number of 
cities reporting these activities and also by 
the proportion of teachers participating. 

In both the previous and recent city 
revision programs, the most common prac- 
tice was to divide the course of study into 
units and make a small committee of teach- 
ers, with an outstanding teacher as chair- 
man, responsible for at least one of the 
units. In most cases, each teacher chose 
the unit in which she was interested; but 
one supervisor reported that she attempted 
to place those teachers most in need of 
stimulation regarding methods of teaching 
and general professional attitude on com- 
mittees with teachers who were profession- 
ally alert. In cases where all teachers did 
not participate there was a tendency to 
select teachers on the basis of ability. 
However, only one supervisor indicated the 
practice of selecting “poor” as well as 
“superior” teachers. 

The data relating to recent state revision 
programs which included both types of 
courses indicated that in 26 of 39 states 
both vocational and nonvocational teachers 
were invited to participate. However, 
there was a great variation in the amount 
of participation of the two groups; in 19 
states, the nonvocational teachers partici- 
pated only to a slight degree; in 5, to a 
somewhat greater degree; and in only 2 
were the contributions of the two groups 
equal. 

The information on participation of voca- 
tional teachers in the previous and most 
recent revision programs in 39 states showed 
that the number of states reporting no 
teacher participation had decreased by 20.5 
per cent, or from 30.8 to 10.3 per cent, 
while the number of those reporting that 
all vocational teachers participated had 
increased by 30.7 per cent, or from 15.4 
to 46.1 per cent. In both the past and 
present revision programs the states which 
reported 100 per cent teacher participation 
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were mainly those having a large number of 
vocational teachers. In none of the states 
did all teachers contribute equally, but in 
the states having a smaller number of 
teachers, the contributions were more 
nearly equalized. 

As compared with earlier revisions, the 
number of states reporting participation by 
teachers in the introductory activities in 
recent revisions increased by 30.8 per cent, 
or from 33.3 to 64.1 per cent. Only 7 per 
cent of the states had included formal in- 
struction activities in their previous revision 
program, whereas 52 per cent used such 
means of teacher growth in the recent pro- 
gram. Moreover, teachers were given more 
responsibility for all production activities 
except those relating to editing the course 
of study. In most cases the actual pro- 
duction in both revisions was done by com- 
mittees working on units of material. The 
number of states which made provision for 
teacher growth through experimental ac- 
tivities was also greater in the recent than 
in the earlier revision program, the increase 
being 30.8 per cent, or from 15.3 to 46.1 
per cent. 

State supervisors were asked to indicate 
the bases for selection of teachers in cases 
where not all teachers participated in the 
program. The majority gave interest and 
ability as the bases in both programs. As 
was the case with the city programs, ability 
referred to “superior ability.” In the state 
programs, as in the city programs, only 
one case was reported in which “weak” 
teachers were placed on committees with 
“superior” ones. 

Because it was believed that teachers 
can profit greatly by the help of other 
groups in developing a course of study, an 
attempt was made to determine the extent 
of participation by nonteacher individuals 
or groups. The following sources of aid 
were found to be used by more states in the 
recent than in the earlier revision programs: 
high school superintendents, agents of the 
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Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
advisers from the field of general education, 
high school principals, homemakers, college 
subject-matter specialists, heads of college 
home economics departments, graduate 
students. There was a slight decrease in 
assistance from health officers, state high 
school inspectors, other high school teach- 
ers, and student teachers. The average 
number of groups of persons other than 
home economics teachers who participated 
in the revision programs was 3.87 for the 
recent and 2.84 for the previous programs. 

Although most of the city and state 
supervisors included in this study expressed 
the belief that teacher participation was 
desirable in course of study revision pro- 
grams, they recognized certain difficulties: 
the amount of time which teachers had 
available; the time required to complete 
the course of study; the inability of teachers 
to organize material for publication. In 
the case of state programs, the geographical 
location of teachers and short tenure also 
made the problem more difficult. A few 
city supervisors wrote that some of the 
older teachers in their systems believed 
that developing the course of study was 
the supervisor’s and not the teachers’ job. 

The findings of this study of home eco- 
nomics revision programs in the 39 states 
and 30 cities were compared with those of 
others dealing with the recent development 
of general state courses of study at the 
elementary and secondary level (4, 5, 6, 7). 
This confirmed the conclusion that the 
revision programs in home economics were 
tending in the same direction as the others. 
These principal trends seem to be toward 
(1) including all teachers in some phase of 
the program; (2) using some formal methods 
of instruction; (3) having a large amount 
of the production done by teachers; (4) 
teacher experimentation with materials; 
and (5) including college and university 
groups, laymen, and state officials as well 
as teachers in the personnel. 
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Judging by the opinions of the 69 who 
took part in this study, supervisors of home 
economics believe that the participation of 
teachers in course of study revision pro- 
grams can result in stimulating the teachers 
to better teaching and that the supervisors 
are making increasing use of such participa- 
tion. It is also apparent that these trends 
are consistent with those in other fields 
of education. 
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THE TEACHER IN THE SMALL 
TOWN INTERPRETS HOME 
ECONOMICS 


ANNA DEE WEAVER 


Home economics teachers are possessed 
of a great wealth which they long to share 
with others—help for making homes and 
family life better and happier. Because 
others do not know about our treasure 
house, we must tell our communities what 
home economics is doing and cando. Each 
of us is a committee of one to do her share 
in this. 

In order to do good publicity, we must 
know people’s minds; we must know how 
they react to different kinds of impressions; 
we must know what amuses and interests 
them. Rightly handled publicity can in- 
terpret our activities and our ideals in such 
a way that good will and confidence in 
home economics will result. 

This paper will not discuss the broader 
aspects of interpreting home economics, 
each of which has its own problems and 
methods. Rather, it will be confined to 
situations which teachers, especially those 
in the smaller towns, are facing. 

The home economics teacher in the small 
town often thinks, “There’s nothing I can 
do way out here to further the cause of 
home economics. I can’t give radio talks; 
I can’t give after-dinner speeches; I can’t 
write magazine articles. That’s a task for 
the leaders—the state home demonstration 
agents, the heads of college departments, 
the state or city supervisors, and others in 
executive positions.” 

Let me give you some figures which will 
show the small-town teacher just how im- 
portant she is. In Nebraska there are 
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343,000 families, according to the 1930 
census. Of these, 216,000 live in towns 
under 2,500 and on farms. This is known 
as the rural group. These rural families 
are reached by the adult homemaking 
education teachers, home economics workers 
in the Resettlement Administration (a 
temporary field, we hope), home demon- 
stration agents in the agricultural extension 
service, and the home economics teachers 
in the smaller towns. 

We will grant, I believe, that groups 
which work with women do a better job 
of interpreting home economics through 
teaching than do those teachers who work 
with girls, because we know that a certain 
amount of power is lost between classroom 
teaching and the home. Therefore, the 
teacher must supplement her classroom 
teaching in order that her community may 
know what she is doing. In my opinion 
this may be done effectively by newspaper 
publicity and word of mouth. 

The small-town newspaper is one of the 
most widely read publications in existence. 
Many editors have told me that on their 
mailing lists are hundreds who, although 
they have moved to cities, cling to their 
home town through the little newspaper. 
Moreover, subscribers are wont to read up 
one column and down the next, taking want 
ads and country correspondence in their 
stride. What an excellent medium for 
home economics publicity! 

This publicity must be news—live, in- 
teresting, readable news. Such news is 
the answer to the complaint which teachers 
often make: “The editor won’t print my 
news item.” However, many editors are 
not so discriminating or more obliging, 
and in small-town papers all over the land 
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something like this appears: “The tenth- 
grade girls are working on spring dresses.” 
The homemaker reads it, but it makes no 
impression on her. However, if the item 
began, “The high lights of spring fashion 
are shorter skirts... the tenth-grade girls 
are making their cotton dresses with these 
points in mind,” it would be read and 
perhaps re-read because all women are in- 
terested in spring fashions. There is not 
a whit of interest in “The ninth-grade girls 
are cooking meats.”’ Why not say, “The 
secret of juicy roasts is to cook them at a 
low temperature, the ninth-grade girls 
learned this week in their lessons on meat 
cookery.” ‘“‘Aha,” says the interested 
homemaker, “something new....I must 
call Miss Shields, the home economics 
teacher, and find out more about this new 
meat cookery.” Before long every woman 
reader will be watching the home economics 
news notes for interesting news. Soon 
they will be saying at their club meetings, 
“Miss Shields says this,” “Miss Shields 
says that”... with the result that Miss 
Shields’s prestige becomes established and 
confidence is built in the high school home 
economics department. As a_ publicity 
committee of one, she is doing her job well. 
Most teachers are too modest about the 
fine work which they are doing. Modesty 
is a virtue, but it does not produce news. 
The home economics teacher is an author- 
ity, a specialist in her field. She must 
bring to her position a generous stock of 
confidence. Remember that an _ editor 
views your items not as boastfulness but 
as news which will interest his readers. 
Technical terms have no place in news- 
paper publicity. Some of those with which 
we home economists have long been familiar 
and which drop so glibly from our lips are 
meaningless to the average homemaker. 
There is “family relationships,” for in- 
stance. “Relationship” connected with 
family makes one think instantly of a 
cousin or sister-in-law. Other meaningless 
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terms are “related art” and in a lesser 
degree “budget” and “nutrition.” Why 
not say, “dressing becomingly,” ‘making 
the home attractive,” “plans for wise 
spending and saving,” “foods which make 
children grow and keep them well.” The 
popular health articles by eminent doctors 
are totally unlike the articles which appear 
in medical journals. The widely read ar- 
ticle on meat cookery in a women’s maga- 
zine differs entirely from the research 
bulletin. Remember that the woman of 
today will not be bored—she will skip our 
news item if it is technical. 

The second method of publicity, which 
we have labeled “by word of mouth,” is 
based on an endeavor to induce others to 
talk about home economics. Teachers 
have been using this medium quite success- 
fully. They give style reviews, skits, and 
plays on assembly programs. They ac- 
quaint the superintendent, the principal, 
and the school board with the accomplish- 
ments of home economics classes. They 
invite the mothers to visit their classes. 
They take part in the program of the 
parent-teacher organization. 

May I suggest that you carry publicity 
by word of mouth one step further? Why 
not do something outstanding which will 
create interest in your department—some- 
thing which the women of your community 
will talk about? To give a specific ex- 
ample, why not modernize your school 
cupboard? 

There is not a home in Nebraska which 
does not have a cupboard. These range 
from the humblest of orange-crate shelves 
to the most beautiful of metal cabinets. 
We might say that a cupboard is the 
lowest common denominator of homemaker 
interest. If the shelves of your classroom 
cupboard are spaced 12 or 13 inches apart 
regardless of what they hold, the chances 
are it needs modernizing, whether it is in 
the finest metropolitan school or the 
shabbiest little high school in the state. 
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This would make a most interesting class 
project, and the cost would be very small 
indeed. Because cupboards are very dear 
to a woman’s heart, you will get a hearty 
response when you invite the women of 
your community to see your cupboard be- 
fore you begin the modernizing project; 
and they will flock to see the results because 
they realize it may have a practical applica- 
tion in their homes. 

This may not be the most important 
piece of work which you could do, but it 
has its merit. From the standpoint of the 
students, unless the school cupboard is a 
model, are they learning good standards 
for efficient storage? 

The story of your cupboard remodeling 
will be fine for your newspaper publicity. 
You will capture the interest of every 
homemaker for whom a better cupboard 
does what a new hat has long been given 
credit for doing... uplift her spirits and 
change her outlook on life! When such 
news items have developed interest and 
confidence in your work, you will find that 
the women will consult you about more 
important phases of homemaking. Then 
I would say that, as a committee of one, 
you have really begun your task of inter- 
preting home economics to the public. 


GREEN COLOR IN COFFEE ICINGS 


HELEN KNOWLTON 


“Will you please tell me why ‘Seven 
Minute Frosting’ made with coffee instead 
of water turns green after standing a day 
or two? Coffee soufflé made with gelatine 
and egg does the same.” Out of this 
question sent by a homemaker to the 
Massachusetts State College has grown a 
bit of research with cooked, uncooked, and 
fondant frosting. 

The well-known seven-minute icing was 
made with 1 cup of granulated sugar, 1 egg 
white, and 3 tablespoonfuls of coffee in- 
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fusion made with Amherst tap water, which 
is nearly neutral in reaction. The in- 
gredients were mixed in the top of an 
aluminum double boiler, placed over boiling 
water, and beaten constantly with a rotary 
egg beater until the mixture was stiff 
enough to hold its shape when dropped 
from a spoon. This frosting showed a 
green color when kept at room temperature. 
This color was less pronounced when the 
icing was cooked over water in an enamel 
pan, regardless of whether the coffee had 
been made in an aluminum or in an enamel 
utensil. Icing made with distilled water 
gave as much color as with tap water. 
The color developed when the icing was 
made in enamel by the sirup method and 
when Kaffee Hag was substituted for 
coffee. A very slight trace of green ap- 
peared when the beating was done with a 
wooden spoon in place of the rotary egg 
beater. When small amounts of acid were 
added in the form of either cream of tartar, 
lemon juice, or vinegar, no green developed. 
Similar frosting in which granulated sugar 
was replaced by brown sugar (slightly acid) 
remained a pale brown. 

Fondant frostings made without egg gave 
no green color when prepared either with 
or without acid. When a small quantity 
of baking soda was added, there was a 
trace of color. 

Uncooked frostings made with confec- 
tioners’ sugar and no egg gave no green, 
whether made with or without cream of 
tartar. Adding baking soda gave a trace, 
as it did to the fondant type of frosting. 

Discussion with members of the dairy 
department disclosed the fact that ice- 
cream manufacturers had discovered sim- 
ilar difficulty in using chocolate. In 1923, 
Dahlberg (1) reported greenish-black spots 
in chocolate ice cream in rusty cans. He 
attributed these spots to ferric salts of 
tannins, which may be blue, green, black, 
or any combinations of these. He found 
that the cocoas which showed the discolora- 
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tion had a slightly alkaline value (pH about 
7.2), while those which did not were slightly 
acid (pH about 6.6). Ice cream made 
with the cocoas which did not produce the 
green color could be made to do so by 
making the mixture slightly alkaline. 

Sommer (2) says that cocoa red, formed 
in preparing cocoa commercially, “has a 
dirty green color” in strongly alkaline 
solutions. He states that cocoa and choco- 
late both contain tannin, which “is of 
interest in explaining a greenish-black 
discoloration in ice cream.” One of our 
students reported green on a kitchen spoon 
left standing in chocolate ice cream. Re- 
cently an ice-cream producer complained 
that a green color appeared on sliced coffee 
ice cream; this was explained by a member 
of the dairy department as probably due 
to using a rusty or discolored knife, or 
possibly to some iron contamination in the 
parafiin case; apparently ferric tannate 
was formed from tannin in the coffee ex- 
tract. 

Lowe (3) quotes from Thatcher that a 
greenish-black color results from the re- 
action of ferric salts with tannins of the 
catechol variety. This was much used in 
earlier days for making ink. Lowe also 
discusses the use of acids to prevent dis- 
colorations in vegetables due in part to 
tannins. She says that there are few com- 
binations of egg white with alkalies or 
alkaline salts that will increase its al- 
kalinity, but many which increase its 
acidity. For example, she states that one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar to one cup of 
egg whites (from about 7 eggs) lowers the 
pH to 7.5 or 7.0, and that one to two 
teaspoonfuls of lemon juice added to an 
egg white will cause the pH to be lower 
than 4.8. 

The utensils used would seem to provide 
possible sources of iron. A deposit of iron 
is found on many aluminum pans but not 
on enamel pans. In our experiments, the 
deepest green developed when aluminum 
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pans were used. The egg beater might 
be a source of iron or, if worn, of copper. 
The wooden spoon would yield no metal, 
but a kitchen spoon might be iron or iron 
plated with nickel. The coffee grinder 
presumably was steel. 

Summary. 1. A green color appeared 
in cooked coffee icings made with white of 
egg, which is alkaline. The color did not 
appear when eggless fondant frosting was 
made with or without acid. Only a trace 
of color was seen in uncooked frostings when 
baking soda was added. 

2. No green color appeared in cooked 
coffee icings made with white of egg when 
the mixture was rendered acid by cream of 
tartar, by lemon juice, by vinegar, or by 
using brown sugar which contains acid. 

3. Apparently the green color is due to 
ferric tannate. The tannin is present 
probably as caffetannic acid in the coffee. 
The egg white renders the mixture suffi- 
ciently alkaline for reaction with iron, the 
source of which is apparently some con- 
tamination. 

4. The suggested sources for the iron are: 
the deposit of iron on aluminum pans, the 
egg beater, an iron spoon, or possibly the 
steel coffee grinder. 

5. The uncooked frosting made without 
egg white seemed to be acid enough to 
prevent the green color, perhaps because 
the coffee brew is somewhat acid; or else 
there is a possible effect of the egg other 
than its alkalinity. 

6. An iron compound is probably present 
in all such icings, but in colorless form when 
the mixture is sufficiently acid. 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION FOR 
PUERTO RICO 


KATHERINE ROGERS 


Puerto Rico is like a miniature world 
dropped in the blue Atlantic. It holds all 
the things that go to make life a challenging 
adventure. Artists are enchanted by the 
calmness and beauty of its natural setting, 
and writers are inspired in this land of 
summer. At the same time, the mate- 
rially- and socially-minded see vast oppor- 
tunities for improvement in the health, 
the education, and the political and eco- 
nomic conditions of the people. Surely in 
few other spots so small could one find such 
intense loveliness and such ghastly ugliness, 
such wealth and such extreme poverty, 
such robust health and so much disease, 
such high intelligence and such utter 
ignorance, so much space and such crowded 
conditions. 

Puerto Rico is 100 miles long and ap- 
proximately 35 miles wide. It has a popu- 
lation of a million and a half people, 500 
to each square mile. It is hard to see 
Puerto Rico as it is; one wishes so intensely 
to see it as it might be. So much has been 
written about the island that it seems 
futile, especially for one new to its shores, 
to attempt to add to the vast amount of 
material written for varied and sundry 
reasons. It is merely with its education 
in homemaking that this article deals, and 
does so only in very brief and general 
terms. 

Sometimes we adults view with alarm 
our educational world of today, and some- 
times we point with pride to our schools 
and to our efforts. It is both with pride 
and with alarm that we must face education 
for homemaking in Puerto Rico. Pride 
in the fact that whereas in 1913 girls en- 
rolled in public schools were taught only to 


cook and to sew, by very poorly prepared 
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teachers, now every progressive school on 
the island has some home economics and 
is attempting to teach girls not only to pre- 
pare food and construct clothing but to 
spend money wisely, to care for children 
physically and socially, to manage a home 
economically and efficiently, to make more 
attractive the houses they live in, and to 
adjust happily to the family they now are 
a part of and to the one they hope to have. 
Pride also in the fact that 3,000 women in 
Puerto Rico are enrolled in adult classes 
in homemaking because they want to learn 
to be better wives, mothers, and home- 
makers. 

The alarm we feel comes from a sense 
of the responsibility we face when we see 
so much yet to be accomplished. So many 
uncared for children, so many unhappy 
families, so much money wasted in buying 
poor products, so many hours misspent in 
the wrong kind of recreation, so little ability 
of adult members of society to think for 
themselves in relation to their homes and 
their families. 

To say that home economics has come a 
long way in these years is putting it mildly, 
and to say that it has many fields yet to 
conquer is most true. There is need for 
expansion in every phase of the home 
economics programs. 

There is not a nursery school on the 
island. There are few good eating places. 
Institutional management presents an enor- 
mous field that is crying for development. 
The highest positions in the clothing 
manufacturing centers are often held by 
people from the States, although Puerto 
Rican girls have native ability in clothing 
construction and could be trained in design- 
ing and administration. The women are 
both overdressed and poorly dressed; but 
no clerks are trained to guide customers, 
and buyers fill the stores with cheap, gaudy 
merchandise. The household equipment 
stores need badly someone trained to sell 
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the wares and to instruct both store buyers 
and customers in their use. 

There is need for development of civic 
pride, for family relationships, for child 
guidance, for a program to develop self- 
reliance and self-directiveness in the hearts 
and minds of the youth of the island. We 
need a program of homemaking that really 
functions in the life of these gracious people. 
They do not need severe criticism for the 
mistakes that have been made; rather they 
need kind, wise, and tolerant guidance in 
every phase of their living, and home- 
making is not the least of these. 

There are three home economics su- 
pervisors for the approximately 170 schools 
teaching home economics, one assistant su- 
pervisor, and one itinerant teacher trainer. 
The division of supervision is quite definite, 
rural schools with not more than eight 
grades being under one supervisor, general 
home economics in the urban centers under 
another, and all schools which follow a 
vocational program under a third. Each 
of the three types follows different courses 
of study. 

If the island is to be wise politically, if 
patriotism and love of country are always 
to stand deep in the hearts of its people, 
if the towns are to raise their standards of 
beauty and cleanliness, homes must lead 
the way. 

Vocational education was introduced in 
Puerto Rico in 1931 and extension work 
established in 1934. When one realizes 
that American education has been on the 
island only forty years and that a university 
was not founded until 1903, that home eco- 
nomics has been taught only since 1913, 
that the first home economics graduate in 
Puerto Rico was granted her degree in 
1924, there is much to be proud of. When 
those of us who love the island see the 
vision of what can and must be done, we 
take courage again to go onward toward 
the goals of higher standards and happier 
home life for a gracious, deserving people. 


HOME ECONOMICS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PUERTO RICO 


MARIE VESTAL 


In a backward glance over home eco- 
nomics development in the University of 
Puerto Rico, the names of Grace Ferguson 
and Elsie Mae Willsey stand out conspicu- 
ously: Miss Ferguson, the pioneer, and 
Miss Willsey, the builder. 

A quarter of a century ago home eco- 
nomics, just beginning as an experiment 
in Puerto Rico, was still a relatively new 
field even in the United States. In the 
University of Puerto Rico a striking de- 
velopment has been made since then from 
two laboratories and simple courses in 
cooking and sewing to the present diversi- 
fied and efficient department lodged in a 
splendid three-story building, modern in 
every detail. 

Miss Ferguson organized the home eco- 
nomics department in 1913 with a two-year 
normal course. Six years later, and for 
more than a decade thereafter, Miss Will- 
sey, first from her post in the Insular 
Department of Education and later as head 
of the University department of home 
economics, lent her genius for organization 
to laying the foundations and building up 
the structure of home economics in the 
University. 

The energy, vision, and initiative of her 
efforts in the face of initial indifference and 
occasional opposition have their tangible 
record now in the steel and concrete of the 
home economics building and in the ever- 
increasing group of young Puerto Rican 
women efficiently trained for professional 
services and home management. 

Following upon the original two-year 
course, three-year and four-year courses 
were established in 1921; and in 1929 a 
course for dietitians was added. Mean- 
time, home economics enrollment had in- 
creased from 22 students in 1921 to 31 in 
1926. By 1931 there were 174, besides 9 
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enrolled in the new course for dietitians. 
In the present year, 1937, there are 247 
regularly enrolled students and 33 in the 
course for dietitians. 

The first student to be graduated from 
the four-year course, and the only one in 
her year, received her degree in 1924. Five 
years later there were six home economics 
students in the graduating class. Taking 
part in the commencement exercises of May 
1937 were 29 graduates in home economics 
education and 7 in dietetics. 

The faculty in the meantime has in- 
creased 800 per cent—from one teacher 
for the 22 students of 1921 to 9 teachers for 
the present group of 280. 

The improvement in office quarters also 
has been little short of revolutionary. The 
original home economics department had 
two rooms as a beginning but was soon 
forced to relinquish one of these to even 
more pressing needs of the vigorously ex- 
panding young university. Later a two- 
room temporary building of rustic frame 
construction was assigned the department, 
with a foods laboratory nearby. The office 
of the department head was merely a few 
square feet walled off at the end of a porch. 

In these makeshift quarters, the depart- 
ment continued for five years to grow 
stronger and more flourishing. Increasing 
enrollment then made it absolutely neces- 
sary to provide more laboratory and office 
space, and the first temporary building was 
connected with another. The resulting 
hybrid structure, while unbeautiful in the 
extreme, afforded four laboratories, a 
lecture room, and adequate office space. 
At the end of another five years, however, 
with a tripled enrollment, the department 
again found itself cramped and limited as 
to quarters. Then, unexpectedly and daz- 
zlingly, the realization of the proposed 
building program for the greater University 
of Puerto Rico was made possible through 
federal funds from the Puerto Rican Recon- 
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struction Administration. The new Home 
Economics Building is one of the results. 

This handsome Spanish Renaissance 
building, its creamy walls picked out with 
colorful terra cotta, has columned arcades 
on two sides of an open court. The in- 
terior, planned by members of the home 
economics faculty, reflects the years of 
experience in other quarters where work 
had to be carried on under unsuitable 
conditions. 

On the first floor are two large modern 
laboratories to be used for foods and related 
courses. Adjacent to these are a dining 
room and, near by, the Home Economics 
Coffeeroom, pantries, and ample office 
space for the foods teachers. The depart- 
ment office and the teachers’ rest rooms 
are also on this floor. On the second floor 
are the library and connecting rest rooms 
for the students, also two large laboratories 
for textiles and clothing courses. The 
beautiful, especially equipped nutrition 
laboratory is likewise on this floor, directly 
over the Coffeeroom; and there is ample 
office space as well. On the third floor 
are a large lecture room and a demonstra- 
tion room used for home furnishings and 
family relationship courses. An adjoining 
wing houses the home economics extension 
service, for which it provides offices, filing 
and mailing rooms, and laboratories. 

A most valuable part of the work is 
carried on in the “Casita,” or home man- 
agement house, where the girls of each 
graduating class in turn live and carry on 
all the household planning and duties under 
the supervision of a resident home eco- 
nomics instructor. This house, originally 
built as a residence for the chancellor of 
the University, stands in its own grounds 
embowered in tropical vines and flowers 
and is built about a pleasant inner patio 
with a fountain of Spanish tiles in the 
center. Most of the University students 
come from homes where at least one and 
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usually two or more servants are kept, so 
that this practical experience in house- 
keeping fills a real need in their lives. 

The Home Economics Coffeeroom, man- 
aged as an integral department activity 
with a special staff, has likewise an unusual 
importance not only in providing institu- 
tional training for the home economics 
students but also in giving the Univer- 
sity the social center which it had greatly 
needed. 

The department has published over a 
period of years valuable bulletins dealing 
with immediate insular problems. These 
include a series of studies on the preparation 
of native Puerto Rican vegetables, pub- 
lished by Miss Willsey and her classes in 
English and in Spanish; a bulletin by Marie 
Vestal on clothing a baby in the tropics; 
one on parent education, edited by Rosa 
Marina Torres for the Puerto Rico Home 
Economics Association; and one on food 
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buying and consumption, by Berta Ca- 
banillas. 

Graduates of the University home eco- 
nomics department are teaching in urban 
and rural schools all over the island or 
serving as dietitians in schools and hos- 
pitals. In several instances, they have 
rendered service as far afield as Panama, 
the Dominican Republic, and Venezuela. 
With the ever-increasing number of grad- 
uates, however, the opportunity has arisen 
for opening up new fields of service in 
home economics. Institutional manage- 
ment, which the Coffeeroom is furthering, 
is receiving attention at present in this 
connection, as are also various possibilities 
connected with the island’s flourishing 
clothing industry. 

The past twenty-five years have been 
busy and fruitful ones. Does the record 
not justify our belief that the coming 
quarter century will be equally interesting 
and productive? 
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EDITORIAL 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Home economists, both individually and 
through their professional organizations, 
insist that if a school system provides 
lunches for its pupils, it should not only 
offer nutritionally suitable and attractive 
food at reasonable cost but also seize this 
exceptionally good opportunity to help the 
pupils learn wise food selection and good 
health habits in connection with food. 
This educational value of the school lunch 
is far more important than possible finan- 
cial profits, whether to the school itself or 
to some commercial concessionaire. Many 
school boards accept and apply this prin- 
ciple wholeheartedly, but unfortunately 
others, including those in some of our 
largest cities, are allowing the school lunch 
to be operated in much the same way as a 
private, profit-making business. In several 
cities, it is surprising and disconcerting to 
hear that one of the requirements for 
general manager of the school cafeterias is 
experience as operator of a restaurant 
chain. 

Last summer the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association adopted the following 
resolution: 


Wuereas, The school lunchroom is an important 
factor in child health and growth; and 

Wuereas, Its administration requires a scien- 
tific knowledge of nutrition and professional train- 
ing in institution administration; therefore, 

Resolved, That school administrators be urged to 
secure supervision of the school lunchroom by 
trained persons on a professional rather than a 
commercial basis. 


The department of home economics in in- 
stitution administration is naturally most 
actively concerned about the matter, and 
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its officers and members are watching de- 
velopments very carefully. Several meet- 
ings held this autumn have been significant. 

The first was the annual convention of 
the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials held in Baltimore in 
October. Problems of school cafeterias 
seemed sufficiently vital to the program 
committee to be given a conspicuous place 
at an afternoon meeting. Great interest 
was shown in papers by Phyllis Sprague of 
Pennsylvania State College and Mrs. Mary 
de Garmo Bryan of Columbia University 
and in the subsequent discussion by lead- 
ing business officials. In fact, the school 
officials were so interested that the chair- 
man had difficulty in bringing the discus- 
sion to a close. Both papers emphasized 
the educational values of the school lunch, 
its significance in the health education 
program of the school, and the need for 
having it administered by a person trained 
in nutrition as well as in large-scale hand- 
ling of food. They brought out several 
special points, such as the fact that not all 
home economists can qualify as lunchroom 
managers but rather only those with special 
training for such work, that the lunchroom 
manager can do a more effective job if her 
rank is equal to that of a faculty member 
and if she works in close co-operation with 
the business management of the school. 
This last point led to a proposal for a joint 
committee on accounting from the National 
Association of Public School Business Offi- 
cals and the cafeteria managers. The 
school administrators were throughout 
heartily in favor of the employment of 
home economics trained managers. When 
those whose cafeterias are “farmed out” 
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were asked to hold up their hands, only 
two went up—a very different response from 
that which would have been made a few 
years earlier. 

The second meeting was that of food 
service directors in the northeastern states, 
held in Boston early in November. It was 
the third and largest conference of this 
group, which seems to have organized it- 
self more or less loosely and spontaneously 
because its members feel the urge to talk 
over common problems. With Grace H. 
Miller of the New York City Board of 
Education as general chairman and Daisy 
B. Treen as local chairman, an excellent 
two-day program was arranged about the 
central idea of the educational opportunities 
of the cafeteria and its contribution to the 
health of the school child. About 300 
people were present. The discussions em- 
phasized the point of view one would expect 
from such leaders as Dr. Alice Blood, Anna 
A. Kloss, Mrs. Mary de Garmo Bryan, 
Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge and the 
sponsorship of such professional groups as 
the American Dietetic Association and the 
New England Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Practical applications of institution 
management training were made by many 
outstanding lunchroom managers, and 
lunchrooms of Boston and vicinity held 
open house for the visitors who came to 
see their plants in operation. A breakfast 
session was devoted to considering the 
future of the Conference of Food Service 
Directors. There is apparently no dis- 
position on the part of the group to merge 
with any group which does not emphasize 
the need of homeeconomics trained women 
in administrative school-feeding positions. 
For the coming year at least, the Confer- 
ence will continue to carry on in its present 
informal fashion. 

The fundamental difference in objectives 
and in practical approach to problems 
between the Boston group and the man- 
agers of commercially run lunchrooms was 
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shown by the fact that the profit motive 
was not mentioned in connection with 
school-lunch problems, although practi- 
cally every school-lunch system watches 
costs carefully and the volume of sales is 
often as large as that of restaurant chains 
whose managers operate them for profit. 

The third meeting was held in Chicago 
the week after the Boston conference and 
was officially designated as the first annual 
convention of the National School Cafeteria 
Association. The moving spirit behind 
the formation of this new organization and 
promoter of its conference is a commercial 
restaurant man to whom the Chicago 
Board of Education turned over the man- 
agement of its school lunchrooms in 1934 
when it divorced them from the home 
economics department. The program in- 
cluded practical talks by successful officials 
of school lunchrooms in different places, 
especially in the South and Middle West, 
and there was ample opportunity to see 
new commercial devices. Persons who 
attended both felt that while the Chicago 
meeting offered practical suggestions for 
details of lunchroom management, it did 
not have the professional character of the 
Boston conference. 

How to get school lunchrooms adminis- 
tered to give the best possible educational 
and food values to the children who pa- 
tronize them is one of the chief problems 
now before home economists and dietitians. 
At its November meeting, the executive 
committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association gave serious considera- 
tion to practical ways of helping profession- 
ally trained lunchroom managers in this 
important service. 


PITTSBURGH, JUNE 28 TO JULY 1, 
1938 


These are the place and time of the 
thirty-first annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. 
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As the constitution of the Association 
requires, they were selected by the Asso- 
ciation on the basis of a report from the 
time and place committee, the latter made 
up of the regional councilors of the Associa- 
tion. As usual, the region was chosen two 
years and the city one year in advance of 
the meeting. In making their recom- 
mendations, the committee must always 
take several things into consideration. In 
suggesting a region, it follows the policy 
of holding meetings in the different regions 
so that each may with reasonable regularity 
enjoy whatever benefits and share what- 
ever work a meeting brings to local associa- 
tions and their members. In suggesting 
the city, the committee studies carefully 
both the invitations received from different 
affiliated associations in the region and the 
local situation as regards hotels, meeting 
places, and other physical facilities fora 
successful convention. Now that attend- 
ance is running up to two thousand, the 
choice of satisfactory places is getting more 
and more limited. 

Pittsburgh seems to meet all the impor- 
tant requirements. It is centrally located 
and claims that more people can reach it 
overnight by rail than any other city in 
America. It is served by four railroads, 
many bus lines, two national highways, 
and three lines of planes operating regu- 
larly from a fine flying field. It is well 
provided with hotels. The William Penn, 
which has been chosen for Association 
headquarters, is said to be the sixth largest 
in the country and was planned with special 
reference to convention needs. It has 
1,600 rooms, each with bath. The whole 
of the seventeenth floor is set aside for 
meeting places and social functions, the 
twelve rooms there ranging in size from 
one with a seating capacity of 1,500 to 
small parlors for 25 or 30, and together 
providing seats for over 3,000. 

The Pennsylvania Home Economics 
Association and the local home economists, 
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with Irene McDermott of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education, Grace Godfrey of 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, and Rosa- 
lind Jewett of Pennsylvania State College 
as co-chairmen, are already organizing to 
look after the comfort and entertainment 
of their guests. The program committee, 
whose chairman is Mrs. Kate Kinyon of 
Denver, is unusually well along in the 
complicated task of building up a conven- 
ient, coherent, well-balanced, but not 
oppressively full program. The entire 
committee came together in Washington 
in November while the executive committee 
was meeting there, and the two groups 
spent considerable time together over 
points of policy. 

When the Association voted on the dates 
for the Pittsburgh meeting, it specified a 
time near to but not conflicting with the 
annual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association, whose dates were not 
then definitely fixed. The week of June 19 
was the first choice for the American Home 
Economics Association meetings, but this 
proved locally impossible. The week of 
July 3 or anything later than that was also 
out of the question, so there was no alterna- 
tive to the week of June 26, despite the 
fact that this is the week when the N.E.A. 
gathers in New York City. Since the 
most serious conflict for home economists 
would be between the Pittsburgh meetings 
and the sessions of the Department of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics in the N.E.A. and since the latter 
was obliged to meet the first days of the 
week, the opening of the A.H.E.A. meeting 
has been postponed from the usual Monday 
to Tuesday, but with only registration and 
a council meeting scheduled for Tuesday. 
This brings general, division, and depart- 
ment meetings all on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday. The Association is in- 
debted to the Pennsylvania home econo- 
mists for accepting what are for them less 
convenient dates. 
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Information about routes, hotels, and 
other arrangements will reach members in 
the February Bulletin, and later issues of 
the JouRNAL will tell more about Pitts- 
burgh, home economics in that part of the 
world, and plans for the program. Mean- 
while, all good home economists will wish 
to keep June 28 to July 1 in mind as the 
dates of the largest and most important 
home economics gathering of the year. 


HOME ECONOMICS AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics will, as 
usual, be one of the divisions of the Na- 
tional Education Association to hold a 
meeting during the sessions of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in Atlantic City 
next month. The home economics ses- 
sions will come on Saturday, February 26, 
and will be held at the Hotel Dennis. 

There will be no central theme for the 
various sessions, but the programs will 
cover different fields of current interest to 
home economics teachers and supervisors. 
One session will be devoted to the presenta- 
tion and discussion of state plans by state 
supervisors of home economics for the use 
of the George-Deen funds, and another 
to a discussion of the problems of the class- 
room teacher. 

The banquet will be held at 7:00 p.m. 
in the Ozone Room of the Hotel Dennis, 
with talks on “The Administrator Looks 
to Home Economics” and “The Home 
Economics Teacher Looks to the Adminis- 
trator.” These subjects suggest that this 
will be an especially good occasion for in- 
viting school superintendents. 

The New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation is planning a tea for visiting home 
economists after the Vesper Service on 
Sunday, February 27. 

The officers of the department are: Dr. 
Freda Gerwin Winning, New York Univer- 
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sity, president; Dorotha Finch Marlow, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, vice-president; 
Erma B. Christy, Central High School, 
Muncie, Indiana, secretary; Clara Lee 
Cone, Atlanta, Georgia, treasurer. Local 
chairman of arrangements for the meetings 
is Ethel Powell, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


At a meeting of the Federation held in 
Paris, France, on July 6 in connection with 
the International Week for family, home- 
making, and rural interests, several deci- 
sions were reached about future meetings. 
In addition to the triennial international 
congresses of home economics arranged by 
the Federation, it was decided to organize 
each year a two- or three-day meeting at 
Federation headquarters in Fribourg, at 
which members of the Federation can 
discuss common problems, including the 
results of some special study undertaken 
during the preceding months. The topic 
for 1938 will be “Teaching Materials in 
Home Economics.” Another innovation 
is the plan for the next triennial congress 
which the Federation expects to organize 
for 1939, probably in July. The idea is to 
hold the meetings on board a specially 
chartered ship, which will cruise from the 
English Channel through the North Sea 
and allow visits to home economics schools 
in Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Fin- 
land. 

The Federation, it will be remembered, 
is the only international organization 
devoted to home economics. Besides call- 
ing triennial congresses, it maintains at the 
headquarters in Switzerland a collection 
of home economics publications and docu- 
ments and publishes (in French) a bulletin 
of home economics news from different 
countries. It is supported partly by gov- 
ernmental subsidies (which it is not the 
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policy of the United States to grant) and 
partly by dues from organizations and in- 
dividuals. Individual dues are ten Swiss 
francs. Because paying dues to foreign 
organizations sometimes seems _trouble- 
some, the secretary of the international 
committee of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has for several years 
tried to encourage American memberships 
by offering to accept personal checks and 
transmit the money to the Federation. At 
present rates of exchange, the cost in 
American money comes to about $2.50. 
Checks must be made out to Helen W. 
Atwater (not to the JouRNAL or the Asso- 
ciation) and sent to her at 620 Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., by February 1. 
The exact address to which the Bulletin 
is to be sent should also be given. 


HOME ECONOMICS AT THE LAND- 
GRANT MEETINGS 


The Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities regularly holds its annual 
(and only) meetings in November, alter- 
nating between Washington, D. C., and 
some other part of the country. The one 
for 1937 was in Washington and was the 
occasion for celebrating jointly the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the passage of the 
Morrill Act, under which the land-grant 
colleges were established, and the fiftieth 
anniversary of the passage of the Hatch 
Act, making possible an agricultural experi- 
ment station in every state. Consequently, 
there were various pious pilgrimages and 
many résumés and forecasts. Most note- 
worthy among the pilgrimages was that 
to Jefferson’s home at Monticello, near 
Charlottesville, Virginia, to honor the man 
who had the vision to foresee the impor- 
tance to the new nation of agricultural 
organization, research, and study. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Association, home economics was formally 
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represented on the general program. At 
the closing session, at which Secretary 
Wallace spoke on agriculture and the land- 
grant colleges, Mrs. Kathryn VanAken 
Burns read a paper on what home eco- 
nomics in the same institutions had hith- 
erto contributed and should be expected to 
contribute to the promotion of agriculture 
and rural life. Although she is best known 
to that audience as a leader in extension 
work, it was as president of the American 
Home Economics Association that she 
had been invited to speak. 

As usual at these meetings, home econ- 
omists found special interest in the pro- 
grams of the home economics and of 
the extension sections. The first is pri- 
marily the meeting place for members of 
the resident home economics staffs; but 
since they have to do not only with teach- 
ing ordinary home economics courses but 
also with subject matter and training for 
extension work and with research in home 
economics, the difference between their 
programs and the home economics parts of 
those of the extension section may be a 
matter of emphasis rather than of topics. 
More important than any set programs 
are the committee meetings and the other 
opportunities for professional and friendly 
contacts. 

In the crowded anniversary program, the 
only chance for a separate consideration 
of home economics research was at the 
home economics banquet. The home econ- 
omists on these occasions usually manage 
to stage a good show, and this year’s was 
no exception. In fact, many would say it 
was the best yet. True to the historical 
spirit of the week, Sybil Smith and Mabel 
Dickson of the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions gave a radio review of home economics 
research, using March of Time technique 
and the facilities of Station USDA and 
the nation-wide hookup of ALGCU. Miss 
Dickson, stationed in the rear of the room 
and armed with a loud-speaker which in 
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ordinary life is a vacuum-cleaner attach- 
ment, was responsible for the historical 
continuity between the presentation of 
special episodes. These were handled from 
the speakers’ table by Sybil Smith, who 
introduced “guest artists” to speak for 
different landmarks of progress. All of 
them caught the tone of the announcers, 
so that the important points of the history 
were effectively carried along on an amusing 
stream of wit and burlesque. The story 
began with brief quotations from Catherine 
Beecher’s opinions on the education of 
women and was continued through more 
chapters than can be mentioned here. 
There were anecdotes by Mrs. Nellie Ked- 
zie Jones about her pioneer work at Kansas 
State College and Isabel Bevier’s story of 
how she came to make some of the early 
dietary studies under Professor Atwater’s 
direction. The founding of the American 
Home Economics Association led to the 
introduction of Thomas F. Cooper, formerly 
of the Minnesota and now director of the 
Kentucky Experiment Station, who was 
the author of the only original research 
paper included on the program of the 
famous organization meeting held in Wash- 
ington as the year turned from 1908 to 
1909. The function of the JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics in stimulating and pub- 
lishing research was shown by excerpts 
which Helen Atwater read from editorials 
in its first issue (February 1909) and by 
papers in its first volume. She introduced 
Bertha Terrell of the University of Ver- 
mont, who began her home economics 
career under the aegis of Mrs. Richards 
and who told amusingly about how, at the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, she had 
made a pioneer study of low-cost student 
diets. Mrs. Harriet Rinaker Howe, now 
in charge of the consumer education work 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, read learned bits from her master’s 
thesis on “Fuels and Their Utilization in 
the Processes of Cooking,” having been 
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introduced as the author of a rather differ- 
ent paper on “The Daughter’s Place in the 
Home.” There were also Abby Marlatt’s 
diverting reminiscences about her thesis 
on the digestibility of meat cooked at 
different temperatures and the reluctance 
of her superiors to publish the results be- 
cause they differed from the accepted 
German ones (later proved wrong and hers 
right), Dr. Stanley’s tribute to former 
Secretary Henry C. Wallace (father of the 
present secretary) as the person who “put 
over” the idea of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, Edna White’s personal recol- 
lections of the first meeting of the home 
economics section of the Land-Grant Asso- 
ciation, Margaret Justin’s tale of the way 
she gate-crashed a meeting of masculine 
minds gathered at St. Louis to consider 
the use of the newly granted Purnell funds, 
and so on down to today’s varied and sig- 
nificant projects. 

To make sure that present work was 
given its just and more permanent place 
in the minds of the banqueters, reprints 
of a report on home economics research 
projects carried on in land-grant colleges 
and state agricultural experiment stations 
in 1935-36 were handed out at the door 
along with a list of the projects and publi- 
cations of 1937-38. 

In accordance with the policy of the 
home economics section of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Miss Statie Erickson, outgoing secretary, 
succeeds Dr. Flora Rose as chairman, and 
Lita Bane’s election as secretary means 
that she is in line for the chairmanship in 
1938-39. 


LECTURE TOUR OF CAPTAIN REISS 


The National Public Housing Conference 
announced in December that it was again 
arranging a lecture tour for Captain 
Richard L. Reiss, the English authority on 
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housing and town planning who last year 
proved so successful a visitor to American 
groups interested in those subjects. He 
will be in this country from January 11 to 
March 12, and his itinerary will take him 
north to Canada, south to Georgia and 
Louisiana, and west to Colorado. His 
schedule, which includes about twenty 
cities, may be obtained from the National 
Public Housing Conference, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City. 


¢ 
PUBLISHING CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


In a drawer of the editor’s desk—one of 
those drawers, alas, that fills faster than it 
empties—there has reposed ever since 
November 1935 that month’s issue of the 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library. 
It was slipped in there because the editor 
hoped sometime to be able to share with 
JourNAL readers at least a few of the de- 
lightful things she had come across in an 
article entitled “A Publisher’s Random 
Notes, 1880-1935” by Mr. Frederick A. 
Stokes, head of one of our well-known pub- 
lishing houses. Besides the pleasure it 
provides for any booklover, this 55-year 
review of the books and magazines put 
out for the American public also reflects 
many changes in everyday life and customs. 
Now that a happy chance is leaving free 
a fraction of a page in the editorial section, 
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we seize it to quote what Mr. Stokes had 
to say about publishing for children: 


While the attention given by publishers to books 
for children was by no means slight in the 1880s, it 
has been greatly surpassed in recent years. In the 
early period, Mary Mapes Dodge, author of 
Hans Brinker, was the distinguished editor of 
St. Nicholas. WHarper’s Round Table had a large 
circulation as did Wide Awake published by D. 
Lothrop & Company. The books about little 
Rollo who “clapped his hands in childish glee” 
and those by Harry Castlemon were in great 
demand as were the “Elsie Books’ by Martha 
Finley, twenty-eight in number, which, indeed, 
live to the present day on the list of Dodd, Mead 
& Company. Of a higher class were the books by 
Howard Pyle and Beard’s Handy Book; while the 
House of Routledge published Kate Greenaway’s 
books with attractive illustrations and the Calde- 
cott Picture Books. 

In recent years several important publishing 
houses have established special departments for 
the publication of books for children. The heads 
of these departments are women of ability, educa- 
tion and experience in the field which they culti- 
vate. The care exercised in planning for the selec- 
tion of the text of these books is notable today and 
much attention is given to the matter of illustra- 
tions. The age of the children for whom each 
book is intended is kept thoroughly in mind. 

The establishment by Frederic Melcher of the 
award of the John Newbery Medal for the best 
child’s book, annually, has given added promi- 
nence to the importance of good books for children 
on publishers’ lists. 

The growth of the interest in books of this class 
on the part of the libraries throughout the country, 
has been a feature of the times and has provided 
much needed support for publishers’ ventures in 
this field. 


RESEARCH 


FOOD AND HEALTH HABITS OF STUDENTS AT CONNECTICUT 
COLLEGE 


MARGARET S. CHANEY 
Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut 


S7jOME workers have painted a 
SS 2) gloomy picture of the physical 
£> Fj fitness of college students. Ac- 
<i cording to Thomas D. Wood 
(1), “From fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the students in all four years of college 
are wofully neglectful of the essential daily 
practices of the healthful and efficient 
life.’ W. R. P. Emerson (2) says that 
“the higher the intellectual attainments 
in the subject of health and disease the 
lower the health intelligence.” Ina study 
made at a woman’s college he found evi- 
dence that the student’s state of health 
paralleled her health intelligence. Such 
statements, if generally true, are a challenge 
to colleges and universities which have as 
one of their foremost aims the production 
of physically fit graduates. 

The important relation between the 
health and efficiency of the students and 
their diet and everyday habits of living is 
recognized by the administration at Con- 
necticut College, an institution with six 
hundred or more women students located 
on the outskirts of New London, Con- 
necticut. The location on a country hill- 
side well out of town provides unpolluted 
air and invites to hiking and outdoor sports. 
The food service is planned to supply an 
abundance of the foods essential to health 
and in anattractive form. The curriculum 
includes required freshman courses in nu- 
trition and hygiene, and an annual “anti- 
cold campaign” is organized to lessen this 
common ailment. 


In 1931, colds were fairly prevalent, and 
the weight of a considerable number of 
students seemed below that desirable for 
optimal health. It was decided, therefore, 
to study the relation of diet and certain 
habits both to general health and to the 
incidence of colds. The way adopted for 
doing this was to get the students them- 
selves to describe, on mimeographed sheets 
provided, their customary ways of living 
and their subjective feelings about their 
state of health, not considering serious 
illness or days in the infirmary. From the 
fall of 1931 through the school year 1935- 
36, such information was gathered each 
autumn from the freshman class and each 
spring from all four of the classes. Com- 
parisons between the data thus obtained 
should indicate the effect of college life on 
the health of the students. 

From each class some girls were selected 
who were especially susceptible to colds, 
others whose weights were definitely below 
average, while still others were chosen who 
were sufficiently like the average to serve 
as controls. A comparison of the figures 
obtained from these special groups should 
show how the food and health habits of the 
susceptible and underweight students dif- 
fered from those of the others. 

As a means of securing information con- 
cerning the customs of the students, a 
check list or questionnaire called the 
“Food and Health Habit Test” was pre- 
pared. It called for statements concerning 
such conditions as colds, headaches, diges- 
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tion, elimination, menstruation, diet, sleep, 
time spent outdoors, and smoking. De- 
scriptive terms such as “good,” “fair,” 
“poor” and “frequently,” “occasionally,” 
“never” were to be checked for some items, 
and blanks were to be filled in for others. 
An explanatory statement asked the stu- 
dent to underline the words or phrases and 
to fill in words which described her usual 
practices and feelings of that year or 
period. Before the tests were given to 
the students, the purpose of the study was 
explained and the co-operation of the girls 
was asked in putting down truthful an- 
swers. It was realized that a test of this 
sort is subjective and that the answers 
would be influenced by the individual’s 
personal views and prejudiced by attitude. 
The large number of subjects used is 
thought to overcome this difficulty to 
some extent. 

During the five years, tests were given 
to 811 entering freshmen, to 772 girls in 
the spring of their freshman year, and to 
540, 329, and 407 girls, respectively, in 
the spring of their sophomore, junior, and 
senior years. The individual girl’s habits 
throughout her college life were not studied 
separately; instead, the students were 
grouped according to their college year, the 
data for each group were tabulated, group 
percentages were worked out for each item, 
and comparisons were made between the 
figures for the various groups. 

The girls for the “cold” group were 
selected from each freshman class in the 
following manner. In connection with the 
required courses in nutrition and hygiene 
each student made a weekly record of her 
health, listing, among other items, the 
number of days in which she had suffered 
from acold. From these records the num- 
ber and average duration of colds per girl 
were determined mathematically; the me- 
dian number of colds was found to be two, 
and the average length of colds was three 
days. During the four years, 346 students 
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were placed in the “cold” group because 
they were above the norm in either num- 
ber or duration of colds, or both. The 
control group included girls reporting no 
colds or only one cold, and that not lasting 
more than seven days. One hundred 
and ninety-eight girls were found to clas- 
sify here. 

Selecting girls for the underweight group 
raised the question as to what constitutes 
normal weight. This cannot be answered 
by any known table of measurements 
because the answer depends on such factors 
as build and body composition. To allow 
for such variations a range of weights is 
frequently given. Life insurance statistics 
show that longevity and vitality are greater 
in persons who when young weighed more 
than the average for height and age. With 
these facts in mind it was decided to choose 
for the underweight group certain students 
who had throughout college had weights 
below the average and who had lost weight 
during the four years. From the class of 
1935, 25 girls were chosen. Ten of these 
were 10 per cent or more below the average! 
on entrance to college and were even more 
underweight at the time of graduation. 
The other 15 girls were 10 per cent or more 
underweight at the time of graduation, and 
all but two of them had been from 1 to 9 per 
cent underweight on entrance. These two 
exceptions had been 1 and 3 per cent above 
average on entrance and had gone down to 
12 and 10 per cent below average, respec- 
tively, at the end of the four years. Food 
and health habit records for all five periods 
studied were available for 19 of this group; 
the remaining six were absent during the 
junior check up, but were present for the 
other four. Tabulations were made of 
certain selected habits of each girl for each 
of the five periods. Totals for each group 
were made, and these were compared with 


1 As given in a table prepared by Dublin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and kindly 
supplied in a personal communication. 
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totals for the group representing the 
whole college. 

Food and health habits and health of stu- 
dents during their four years in college. In 
this discussion of the prevalence of good 
and poor habits and conditions of health 
among Connecticut College students and 
the changes taking place during the four 
years of college, only those habits which 
are considered especially significant will be 
considered. Some of the figures of greater 
interest are given in table 1. 

The majority of the students considered 
themselves in a good state of health. The 
percentage fell from 95 at the beginning 
of the freshman year to 85 at the end of 
that year and then remained fairly con- 
stant. A possible explanation of the 
original drop is the more critical attitude 
of the student after she has studied nutri- 
tion and hygiene. 

One of the most marked and encouraging 
changes noted during life at college was 
the decrease in frequency of colds. This 
improvement is well shown by the fact 
that only 14 per cent of the entering 
freshmen said that they never had colds, 
while 30 per cent of the seniors made the 
same statement. This improvement may 
be credited in part to the healthful location 
of the college, in part to education for 
prevention and treatment of colds, and in 
part to the fact that a larger number of 
upper classmen live in single rooms. 

Very few girls had frequent headaches, 
and more than one fourth of the group 
never had them. However, the proportion 
reporting occasiona] headaches was greater 
than expected in girls of this age. Records 
from another college (3) showed an even 
higher proportion, 18 per cent of those 
entering college having headaches once a 
week or oftener. It is interesting to note 
that Connecticut seniors about to graduate 
were no worse in this respect than the 
entering freshmen. Among those who had 
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headaches, eye strain and fatigue were 
blamed as common causes. 

More than one half of the students never 
had digestive disturbances, and frequent 
upsets were very rare. Daily elimination 
was the habit with nine tenths of the 
students. Very few, only from 2 to 4 per 
cent, said that they were habitually con- 
stipated, and approximately the same num- 
ber took cathartics daily. The number 
who were occasionally constipated corre- 
lated closely with that for those who took 
cathartics irregularly. This indicates a 
tendency to treat constipation with medi- 
cine rather than with diet. 

The majority of the girls had regular 
menstrual periods. However, this number 
decreased somewhat during college, and 
the percentage of those having some or 
much pain during menstruation also in- 
creased. The reason for this change is 
not known. That the condition is not 
alarming is shown by the fact, learned 
through infirmary records, that few stu- 
dents lose time from classes because of 
cramps. The data accumulated on this 
point at Connecticut College are similar 
to those from the other college cited (3), 
where 24 per cent of the entering students 
had no definite cycle and 63 per cent com- 
plained of pain. 

A habit which did not improve during 
college was that of sleep. The retiring 
hour became later, the drop being especially 
great between the autumn and spring of the 
freshman year. The members of the senior 
class were on the whole the worst offenders, 
about one fourth of them reporting that 
they had seven hours or less of sleep a night. 
The hours of sleep naturally varied con- 
siderably according to the season and the 
stress of assignments. This habit of cut- 
ting down on sleep is probably due not 
only to the stress of curricular activities 
but also to the habit of girls to discuss 
affairs of the day. The seniors reported 
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TABLE 1 
Proportion of students reporting certain health conditions and health and food habits at the beginning of the 
freshman year and in the spring of each college year 
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a IN SPRING | IN SPRING | IN SPRING | IN SPRING 
CONDITION OR HABIT FRESHMAN OF FRESH- OF SOPHO- OF JUNIOR OF SENIOR 
YEAR MAN YEAR | MORE YEAR YEAR YEAR 
per cent per cent per cent per ceni per cent 
General health 
95 85 87 84 87 
5 14 12 15 12 
Headaches 
5 8 5 7 6 
67 62 68 64 65 
Digestive disturbances 
1 2 3 4 + 
Colds during winter 
7 11 9 5 5 
79 73 69 69 65 
Bowel movement 
93 89 88 89 89 
Menstrual! period 
8&3 69 72 73 76 
17 31 28 27 24 
40 41 34 32 34 
49 48 54 52 51 
 ccdhuctetancesaseuseesdcbee 11 11 12 16 15 
Hours of sleep 
74 14 48 41 19 
Smoking 
44 34 25 25 21 
Number of cigarettes per da 
30 26 17 11 25 
19 28 41 46 35 
Appetite 
Eating between meals 
30 38 42 39 35 
57 51 49 52 55 
13 11 9 9 10 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 
pat neg IN SPRING | IN SPRING | IN SPRING | IN SPRING 
YEAR 
per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
Foods eaten between meals 
12 9 2 6 4 
Breakfast eaten 
73 73 79 82 87 
23 23 17 13 9 
Milk drinking 
24 27 12 11 27 
36 31 40 47 31 
Ee eee 14 9 7 6 8 


* Percentages calculated not for total number of students but for smokers or daily milk drinkers only. 


more rest during the day than did students 
in other classes, thus compensating some- 
what for the shorter night. 

Smoking is a habit which increased 
definitely during the years at college. It 
was most frequent among seniors, though 
the juniors who did smoke were the heaviest 
smokers, almost one half of them smoking 
ten or more cigarettes a day and four 
fifths of them more than five. 

Good appetites were quite the style at 
the college. A large number of the girls 
not only ate all of the food served them 
but had second servings. In addition, the 
majority of the girls ate more food between 
meals; sweets, fruits, and sandwiches were 
the most popular between-meal lunches. 
The habit of omitting breakfast became 
less common as time went on. A few girls 
reported omitting lunch, but this number 
also decreased. 


Drinking milk was customary among the 
students; the majority drank two glasses 
a day, and many girls had more than this. 
The number who drank it daily increased 
steadily until the senior year; then there 
was somewhat of a drop in the amount of 
milk consumed and in the number of girls 
who drank it and an increase in those who 
never drank it. This habit is known to 
vary considerably from year to year and in 
different dormitories. 

The great majority of students ate two 
vegetables or more a day and more than 
half had fruits twice daily. There was a 
definite increase during college in the num- 
ber of girls eating fruits twice daily. 

It is logical to assume that eating suffi- 
cient amounts of these protective foods is 
partly the result of home training. The 
increased consumption at the end of the 
freshman year, especially marked in milk, 
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is no doubt largely the result of nutrition 
instruction. The fact that the dining halls 
serve plenty of milk and of both raw and 
well-cooked vegetables and fruits is also 
significant here. 

Food and health habits of the “‘cold”’ group 
as compared with those of the control group. 
As will be seen in table 2, fewer of the girls 
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group and about twice as high as for the 
whole college. 

Constipation was not common among 
girls of either group, but the number who 
never had constipation was somewhat 
larger in the control group. 

Menstrual pain was definitely more fre- 
quent and severe among the “cold” grou p 


TABLE 2 
Proportion of 346 girls in the “cold” group and 198 girls in the control group reporting certain health conditions 
and health and food habits 
per cent | per cent per cent | per cent 

General health Eating between meals 

19 6 47 57 

Headaches Breakfast eaten 

59 66 24 18 

29 31 5 3 
Constipation Milk 

 54.b6ehnardearioeknar 3 5 Several times a week.......... 10 12 

Menstruation Appetite 

With some pain............... 51 41 11 10 

With much pain............... 15 6 2 1 
Hours of sleep Hours spent out of doors 

33 27 Fall and spring 

12 12 52 54 
Fatigue 17 14 

47 32 Winter 

23 30 


in the “cold” group claimed good health 
than in the control group; however, the 
difference affected only 14 per cent of the 
cases, and only 1 per cent of these girls felt 
they had poor health. 

Nine per cent more of the girls who had 
frequent colds also said they had frequent 
headaches. The figure for the latter was 
four times as great as that in the control 


Only one third of this group claimed no 
pain at this time as against more than half 
of the control group. In this connection, 
it may be recalled that the relationship 
of constipation and menstrual pain to colds 
is often predicted. 

Only 12 per cent of either group had 
more than 8 hours sleep, and among those 
who reported less than 7 hours were 33 per 
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cent of the “cold” group and 27 per cent 
of the control group. The proportion of 
girls getting less than 7 hours sleep is 
definitely higher for the “cold” group than 
for the general students in each college 
year (see table 1). 

Closely related to the lack of sleep is 
fatigue, and this also is much more common 
among the girls who had colds. This fact 
indicates a possible way of preventing colds 
and one often substantiated by actual 
experience. 

The girls in the “cold” group more fre- 
quently ate between meals and were less 
regular at breakfast. Since sweets were 
found to be the most common between-meal 
food and since omission of breakfast would 
indicate a probable shortage of fruit in the 
day’s menu, it seems probable that the 
quality of the diet of the girls with a 
tendency to colds was less good. However, 
no differences in appetite and in milk- 
drinking were indicated. 

During the winter months, 30 per cent 
of the girls who did not have colds reported 
spending as much as 3 or 4 hours a day out 
of doors, as compared with 23 per cent of 
the “cold” group. This difference was not 
so noticeable during the fall and spring 
when both groups spent more time out 
of doors. 

Food and health habits of the underweight 
group as compared with those of the group 
as awhole. The proportion of underweight 
girls who said that they never had colds 
was much less than that of the general 
group as is shown in table 3. Eight per 
cent of the underweight entering freshmen 
and 16 per cent of all the entering freshmen 
said that they never had colds; for the 
seniors, the corresponding figures were 20 
and 30. These differences may be ac- 
counted for by a lowered resistance, often 
common among those whose weight is 
below normal. 

Occasional constipation was much more 
common among the underweight group 
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than among the group as a whole, and fewer 
of the former claimed that they never 
were constipated. 

No difference was noted in the regularity 
of the menstrual periods of the two groups. 
However, more of the underweight girls 
had much pain at this time; this was 
especially true during the junior and 
senior years. 

There was a tendency toward later hours 
of retiring and fewer hours of sleep among 
the underweight girls. This no doubt was 
a contributory cause of the underweight 
condition. 

The percentage of the underweight group 
who felt fatigued easily was twice as great 
as that in the general group. Although 
the differences were less marked in the 
upper classes, the amount of fatigue among 
the underweight girls was throughout strik- 
ingly high. It may be both a cause and 
an effect of the poor weight condition. 

A good appetite was reported by only 60 
per cent of the underweight seniors as 
against 87 per cent of the general senior 
group. In this class a fair appetite was 
three times as common among the under- 
weight group as among the whole group, 
and a poor appetite four times as common. 
Fewer of the underweight girls ordinarily 
ate between-meal lunches. No difference 
was noted in the regularity of meals. 

More of the girls in the underweight 
group drank coffee frequently; this was 
especially true in the upper classes. More 
of the underweight group drank two cups 
of coffee daily. 

At the same time, more of them drank 
milk daily, and for the most part the num- 
ber drinking two glasses or more of milk a 
day was greater in the underweight group. 

Summary. 1. Two thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-nine records, made during 
a period of five years by students at Con- 
necticut College, give data concerning the 
health conditions and health and food 
habits of the girls. The majority of the 
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TABLE 3 
Proportion of students in class groups of 25 underweight cases and in general class groups who, at the beginning of 
the freshman year and in the spring of each college year, reported certain health conditions and health 
and food habits 
AUTUMN OF SPRING OF | SPRING OF SPRING OF SPRING OF 
FRESHMAN YEAR FRESHMAN YEAR SOPHOMORE YEAR JUNIOR YEAR SENIOR YEAR 
Under Under Under Under Under 
| | | [rou | | | (Group | Te 
per cent per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent| per cent) percent per cent per cent! per cent 
General health 
95 92 85 84 87 84 S4 68 87 92 
Li nesubkediewcusnetnne 5 8 14 16 12 16 15 32 12 8 
Acs bteannenebaseseues 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 
Colds during winter 
sccbesreaeua views 7 8 11 + 9 8 5 10 5 8 
PE caevaesscseoks cs 79 80 73 88 69 76 69 74 65 72 
PR Cckcctekwienkawawtne 14 1 16 8 22 16 26 16 30 20 
Constipation 
ESE ne a 2 0 2 0 2 0 3 0 4 0 
ist eaisiLennkadwe 4 + 5 + 6 0 9 0 6 8 
PS isiccsileeneumess 47 76 45 52 51 72 46 58 51 60 
ee ee 47 20 48 44 41 28 42 42 39 32 
Menstrual period 
Without pain.............. 40 48 41 32 34 28 32 32 34 28 
With some pain............ 49 40 48 56 54 60 52 47 51 48 
With much pain............ 11 12 11 12 12 12 16 21 15 24 
Time of retiring 
cn cawdntéuninvieas 6 4 4 0 5 0 2 5 8 0 
Eee ee 49 60 43 36 37 28 19 5 39 40 
Avid sbvswsrvaetints 36 28 47 56 48 68 59 79 43 48 
8 6 8 10 4 20 11 10 12 
Hours of sleep 
a) ere 2 0 22 24 9 20 17 21 24 16 
0 eer ee 24 32 64 52 43 72 42 74 57 48 
Ts stacbsendeuwe 74 68 14 24 48 8 41 5 19 36 
Fatigue 
hss pipiedvenameias 39 64 42 72 47 60 46 58 38 56 
ee 61 36 58 28 53 40 54 42 62 44 
Appetite 
0 Ee oe 89 64 87 80 87 60 85 74 87 60 
11 32 12 16 12 40 14 26 12 36 
0 4 1 4 1 0 1 0 1 4 
Eating between meals 
Almost every day.......... 30 12 38 40 42 36 39 32 35 24 
57 72 51 44 49 60 52 63 55 60 
 ddrascinnedesataed 13 16 11 16 9 4 9 5 10 16 
Coffee drinking 
skins 35 20 46 40 56 60 61 74 69 76 
Several times a week........ 18 24 16 8 13 8 11 5 11 16 
SE 37 56 20 28 17 16 16 5 11 + 
10 0 18 24 14 16 12 16 9 + 
Milk drinking 
eT rere 58 tof 69 72 70 72 73 74 66 76 
Several times a week........ 14 20 9 8 7 8 6 0 8 12 
PL tesketnscecuneweeun 24 16 10 12 10 8 11 16 9 4 
Diaisissetevenscpeness 4 0 12 8 13 12 10 10 17 8 
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students said that they were in goed health 
and that they had infrequent headaches 
and digestive disturbances; they had daily 
bowel movements and regular menstrual 
periods, spent considerable time outdoors, 
had good appetites, rarely omitted meals, 
drank two or more glasses of milk daily, 
and ate two or more servings of fruits and 
of vegetables daily. They drank tea and 
coffee in moderation. 

One of the most marked and encouraging 
findings was a decided decrease in the 
frequency of colds during the four years 
of college. Several conditions appeared 
which were less favorable. These included 
a fairly large number of occasional head- 
aches; occasional digestive disturbances and 
occasional colds; a small but measurable 
number of students who tended to be con- 
stipated and who took cathartics at fre- 
quent intervals; some decrease during the 
years in college of the number of girls who 
had regular menstrual periods and an 
increase in the number having pain at this 
time; a considerable number of girls who 
retired late and had less than eight hours 
of sleep a night; increases during the years 
in college of the number of girls who smoked 
and the number of cigarettes smoked; and 
too large a minority who did not get enough 
milk, vegetables, and fruits. 

2. Three hundred and forty-six girls 
whose records showed them especially sus- 
ceptible to colds were selected and certain 
of their food and health habits were com- 
pared with those of 198 girls who had 
practically no colds. Among the “cold” 
group there was a greater prevalence of 
headaches, constipation, fatigue, menstrual 
pain, and between-meal eating. Somewhat 
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better habits were noted among thé control 
group as to hours of sleep, hours spent out 
of doors in the winter, and regularity in 
eating breakfast. These facts are of value 
not only in explaining the prevalence of 
colds among certain girls but also in sug- 
gesting preventive methods. 

3. Twenty-five girls were chosen who 
had been definitely under their optimal 
weight throughout college. Certain of 
their food and health habits were studied 
over a period of four years and were com- 
pared with those of the group as a whole. 
The underweight group showed a greater 
tendency toward frequent colds, constipa- 
tion, pain during menstruation, and fatigue; 
they tended to sleep less, fewer of them 
had good appetites, and fewer ate between 
meals. Their habits of drinking milk and 
eating fruits and vegetables were as good or 
better than those of the whole group, but 
they drank more coffee. 

The results of the study indicate that 
certain poor habits, fairly common among 
college students, are exaggerated in the 
below-par student. Colds, headaches, con- 
stipation, menstrual pain, lack of sleep, 
and fatigue should be avoided with special 
care in an effort to promote an optimal 
condition of health. 
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NEW BOOKS 


A Case Book in Family Budgeting. By S. 
Acnes DonuaM. Boston: The Boston 
Cooking School Magazine Co., 1937, 252 pp., 
$1.75. 

The author of Marketing and Housework 
Manual and Spending the Family Income (who, 
incidentally, is well known to home economists 
for the way in which for many years she applied 
her budgetary ability in the controllership of 
the American Home Economics Association) 
now pioneers in applying the case-work method 
to the teaching of family finance. Brief out- 
lines of budget technique, budget service, and 
the sources and use of family income precede 
the chapters in which the principles involved 
are vivified by accounts of actual though dis- 
guised situations drawn from wide experience 
in teaching and lecturing on family finance. 


The Shopping Guide. Compiled and edited by 
E. B. WeErtss in collaboration with MAuRICcE 
Mermey. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937, 
301 pp., $2.50. 

Officers in many well-known stores have con- 
tributed chapters on special commodities to 
this attempt of merchants to give customers 
helpful information regarding the goods they 
offer. Although written somewhat with the 
salesman’s slant and upholding the theory that 
in the case of many articles the purchaser can 
do no better than to find a reliable store and 
trust it, the book contains many relatively 
unknown and useful facts about a great variety 


of department store goods. 


Consumer Goods: How to Know and Use Them. 
By Epwarp Rercu and CARLTON JOHN 
Srecter. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1937, 526 pp., $1.96. 

Intended as a textbook for courses in both 
selling and consumer education, this volume 


brings together much information, both general 
and technical, about many classes of consumer 
goods, including textiles, furs, ceramics, metals, 
jewelry, oils, paints, cosmetics, foods. 


Shopping Districts. By S. R. De Boer. 
Washington, D. C.: American Planning and 
Civie Association, 1937, 112 pp., $1.15 post- 
paid. 

Although it deals primarily with problems 
of city planning, this attractively printed and 
illustrated study is full of facts and suggestions 
about how people do their buying and by what 
types and arrangements of stores, markets, 
and streets the business of selling and buying 
could be made more satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. An excellent example of the practical 
connection between city planning and home 
interests. 


The Traffic in Health. By CHARLES SOLOMON. 
New York: Navarre Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1937, 393 pp., $2.75. 

In the belief that “a truly informed public 
will have no use for harmful nostrums and 
harmful cosmetics,” the author, a physician, 
gives the facts about a large number of patent 
medicine and cosmetic rackets. He commends 
the efforts of the U. S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to protect the public in spite of an 
inadequate act, but considers public education 
the only way to eradicate permanently the evils 
described. 


Poisons, Potions and Profits. By PETER 
Moretti. New York: Knight Publishers, 
Inc., 1937, 327 pp., $2. 

This “antidote to radio advertising” is de- 
scribed by the publishers as a “devastating 
book,” an “up-to-the-minute consumers’ hand- 
book to take the place of the justly famous 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs.” Even when taken 
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with the grain of salt called for by such an- 
nouncements, it presents a great number of 
disturbing facts about products advertised on 
the air, especially foods, drugs, and cosmetics, 
also the names of highly esteemed artists and 
other well-known persons who figure on pro- 
grams that carry such advertising and the huge 
sums devoted to the latter. In the author’s 
opinion, the first step to correct the evil is the 
passage of a food, drug, and cosmetic bill strong 
enough to check fraud and danger to health 
both in the products and in the advertising of 
them. 


Man, Bread and Destiny. By C. C. Furnas 
and S. M. Furnas. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1937, 364 pp., $3. 

“The Story of Man’s Food” told by an asso- 
ciate professor of chemical engineering at Yale 
and a former instructor in nutrition at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. It attempts “to survey 
the role of diet in man’s life from earliest times 
down to the present, and to summarize develop- 
ments in the relatively new science of nutrition” 
and “‘to steer a course between the conservatism 
which dismisses the findings of nutritional sci- 
entists as so much fol-de-rol, and the fanaticism 
which makes a religion of vitamins and calo- 
ries.” The 24 pages of references cited and the 
10 pages of fine-type index suggest the range of 
topics covered. 


Your Diet and Your Health. By Morris Fisu- 
BEIN. New York: Whittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937, 298 
pp., $2.50. 

In this readable book for laymen the well- 
known editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association tells what the ordinary 
person needs to know about nutrition in order 
to choose his food sensibly and healthfully, and 
also points out the fallacies and dangers of some 
of the much-vaunted “diet systems.” 


To Drink or Not to Drink. By Cuartes H. 
DurFee. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1937, 212 pp., $2. 

This book, by a psychologist experienced in 
handling alcoholic patients, does not discuss 
the general question of temperance but rather 
“problem-drinkers”; that is, cases in which 
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some personal maladjustment or difficulty leads 
to excessive drinking as a means of escape from 
reality. According to the author’s experience, 
these can be cured if the difficulty is diagnosed 
and then attacked by suitable re-education and 


emotional training. 


Personal Hygiene Applied. By JESSE FEIRING 
Writurams. Sixth edition. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1937, 627 pp., $2.50. 
A thorough revision and bringing up to date 

of a well-known book for college students, with 

some changes in organization and content and 
the inclusion of a true-false test used by the 
author and standardized for graduate students. 


Junior Home Problems. By Kate W. Kinyon 
and L. Tuomas Hopkins. Revised. Chi- 
cago: Benj. J. Sanborn & Co., 1936, 310 pp., 
$1.12. 

Junior Foods. By Kate W. Kiyyon and L. 
Tuomas Revised. Chicago: 
Benj. J. Sanborn & Co., 1937, 362 pp., $1.16. 

Junior Clothing. By Kate W. Kinyon and 
L. Tomas Hopkins. Revised. Chicago: 
Benj. J. Sanborn & Co., 1937, 264 pp., $1.16. 
The first editions of these books for use in 

junior high schools were noted in September 

1928 and March 1929, and the present revisions 

are intended to bring them in line with present 

information and progressive practice without 
changing their general plan and purpose. Ex- 
cellent consumer education material has been 
included, especially in Junior Home Problems. 

The senior author is director of home eco- 

nomics in the Denver public schools, a system 

generally recognized as among the most pro- 
gressive in the country. 


What They Wore: A History of Children’s Dress. 
By Marcaret Jackson. London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1936, 160 pp., 4s.6d. 

A scholarly yet simple and readable account 
of how children dressed in different times and 
in different countries, but with specific reference 
to England. Illustrated by charming pen-and- 
ink sketches. There is a special chapter on the 
history of shoes. 


A Picture Book of English Costume. Part I, 
17th Century; Part II, 18th Century. Lon- 
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don: Victoria & Albert Museum, 1937, 20 pp. 

each part, 7d. each. 

Pictures of authentic costumes in the South 
Kensington Museum, chosen to illustrate the 
dress of the century in question. Each pam- 
phlet includes a brief introduction which sum- 
marizes characteristic features and develop- 
ments. Because the more elaborate costumes 
are most likely to survive and appear in mu- 
seum collections, the ones here included repre- 
sent almost exclusively the clothing of the rich. 


Fashion Illustration. By CurisTINE SCHMUCK 
and VirciniA JEwEL. New York: Whittle- 
sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1937, 279 pp., $3.75. 

In response to the increase of vocational 
openings in the field of making illustrations of 
fashion goods, the authors here present the 
nature of the work, the personal qualifications 
needed, and many suggestions for attaining skill 
in special types of illustration and for finding 
work. 


Fundamentals of Textiles. A Workbook. By 
Epa A. JACOBSEN and HELEN E. McCut- 
LoucH. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1937, 154 pp., $1.50. 

“The purpose of this book is to give those 
interested in textiles and clothing specific in- 
formation which will serve as a guide in their 
buying problems. It provides exercises cover- 
ing the fundamental material in the field of 
textiles, from raw materials through construc- 
tion, identification, analysis, choice, use, and 
care of fabrics. The emphasis is on the prac- 
tical and not on the highly technical and spe- 
cialized phases of the subject.” The authors 
have been associated together on the home 
economics faculty at the University of Illinois. 


Adult Homemaking Education. By 
RUSSELL and WitsonN GwyYNNE. New 
York: Lakeside Publishing Company, 1937, 
91 pp., $1. 

A unit on clothing selection and one on home 
arrangement and furniture are included in this 
bulletin for use with adult study groups in- 
terested in homemaking education. The au- 
thors are on the home economics staff of Iowa 


State College. 
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Table Etiquette. By N. Betu Bartey (Mc- 
LEAN). Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts 
Press, 1937, 9 enlarged illustrations, $1.80. 
A portfolio of pictures selected from the 

revised edition of the author’s Meal Planning 

and Table Service (noted in the JourRNAL for 

November 1936) enlarged to 8 x 12 inches. 

Illustrating clearly important points in table 

etiquette, they should be helpful in teaching, 

especially when actual table fittings are not 
available. 


Listen and Learn. Fifteen Years of Adult Edu- 
cation on the Air. By FRANK ErRNeEstT HILL. 
New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1937, 248 pp., $1.25. 

Why Forums? By Mary L.Ety. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education, 
1937, 220 pp., $1. 

Enlightened Self-Interest. A Study of Educa- 
tional Programs of Trade Associations. By 
Dorotuy RowpEen. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1937, 85 pp., 
$0.75. 

The Civic Value of Museums. By T. R. Apa. 
New York: American Association for Adult 
Education, 1937, 114 pp., $0.75. 

Four in a series of perhaps 40 studies in the 
social significance of adult education in the 
United States which the American Association 
of Adult Education hopes to issue over a five- 
year period. The information for each appears 
to have been carefully collected and skillfully 
presented in informal, readable style. 

Home economists who have to do with radio 
programs will welcome some of the facts and 
suggestions in the volume entitled Listen and 
Learn, while many points of interest in connec- 
tion with consumer purchasing will be found in 
the one about trade association programs. 


A History of Agricultural Experimentation and 
Research in the United States, 1607-1925, In- 
cluding a History of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. By ALFRED CHARLES 
TrvE. Miscellaneous Publication No. 251, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937, 321 pp., $0.25 


paper bound. 
Because home economics is included with 
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agriculture and engineering in the land-grant 
colleges, this volume is invaluable in tracing 
the history of home economics research. Al- 
though the space devoted to home economics 
subjects naturally reflects the late and some- 
what slender attention paid to them, what 
home economics research had been done up to 
1925 in agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations is here included, and the establishment 
of the Bureau of Home Economics and the 
steps leading to it are described. Its appear- 
ance when the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities are celebrating the anniversa- 
ries of their formation is especially timely. 


General Biology Study-Book. By Houcer H, 
VaN ALLER and Dorotuy VAN ALLER. New 
York: Globe Book Company, 1937, 181 
pp., $1. 

A study book for high school students in 
general biology, with the material arranged to 
“teach the relationship of all organisms” and 
to bring ‘‘to the attention of the student the 
organization of the facts he finds.” Assign- 
ments for each unit are in definite form, usable 
with the more or less traditional method of 
teaching, the contract plan, or the so-called 
enrichment or progressive plan. 


Fundamentals of Chemistry. By L. JEAN 
Bocert. Fourth edition. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1937, 449 pp., $2.75. 

Chemical Laboratory Manual. By L. JEAN 
Bocert. Third edition. Philadelphia: W. 
B. Saunders Company, 1937, 142 pp., $1. 

In the thorough revision which the author 
has made of this standard textbook, newer 
theories are embodied, several sections have 
been enlarged or added, and the number of 
illustrations has been more than doubled. 

The accompanying manual provides simple 
experiments, follows each with questions 
worded to bring out the main points, places the 
more complicated manipulations in the hands 
of the instructor, reduces the amount of exact 
measuring required, and introduces question- 
naires for the recording of notes. 


Developing a High School Chemistry Course 
Adapted to the Differentiated Needs of Boys and 


Girls. By Marcrery STEWART GILLSON. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937, 95 pp., 
$1.60. 

This study, “undertaken to ascertain what 
chemical knowledge is functioning in the daily 
lives of individuals and whether certain chemis- 
try material is more useful to women than to 
men and vice versa,” leads the author to the 
conclusion that “revision of the high school 
chemistry course is necessary if it is to be 
adapted to the needs of the present high school 
population.” 


High School Teachers’ Methods. By CHARLES 
Eimer Hortey. Champaign, Illinois: The 
Garrard Press, 1937, 514 pp., $3. 

Based on material collected during many 
years of teaching courses in high school meth- 
ods, the 27 chapters of this book give a wealth 
of suggestions regarding such subjects as: 
“Classroom Management,” “Questioning,” 
“The Development Lesson,” “Reflective 
Thinking or Problem Solving,” “Directing the 
Acquisition of Motor Skills and Rote Associa- 
tions,” “Habits of Emotional Recreation,” 
“The Project Method,” “The Conference as a 
Method,” “Measuring the Results of Teach- 
ing.”” Each chapter begins with a few “pre- 
test’? questions and ends with review questions 
and exercises and a list of suggested readings. 


The Development of Children’s Concepts of 
Causal Relations. By JEAN Marquis 
DevutTscHE. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1937, 104 pp., $2. 

The Development of Linguistic Skill in Twins, 
Singletons with Siblings, and Only Children 
from Age Five to Ten Years. By Epitu A. 
Davis. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1937, 165 pp., $2. 

Two additions to the series of monographs 
from the Institute of Child Welfare at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The first reports an attempt to discover the 
nature of children’s concepts of causal relations 
by study of the responses of 732 children be- 
tween 8 and 16 years to two forms of test: 
one a demonstration of simple experiments in 
physics and chemistry, and the other including 
questions about natural phenomena. The con- 
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cepts were grouped according to a modification 
of Piaget’s classification. 

The second monograph gives a detailed 
analysis of 50 remarks obtained under a stand- 
ardized situation from each of 436 children 
between the ages of 5} and 9} years. In the 
foreword, Dr. John E. Anderson, director of 
the Institute, says: “While there was much 
overlapping, when comparisons were based on 
sex, occupational status, and intelligence, the 
group differences are clear cut, and gave a 
slight superiority to girls over boys, to the 
upper socio-economic groups over the lower, 
and to the more intelligent children over the 


less intelligent.” 


Child Workers in America. By KATHARINE 
DuPre Lumpxin and Dorotuy WOLFF 
Dovuctas. New York: Robert M. McBride 
& Company, 1937, 321 pp., $3.50. 
Beginning with a well-informed, temperate, 

yet readable and impressive statement of the 

conditions of child labor in the United States, 
the authors lead up to an equally convincing 
discussion of the prospects for control, including 

a presentation of the sources of opposition and 

the methods used against the movements for 

legal regulation. Likely to prove exceptionally 
helpful in its field. 


The Canning Clan: A Pageant of Pioneering 
Americans. By Eart CHapIn May. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1937, 487 
pp., $3. 

The history of the canning industry in the 
United States, told in somewhat journalistic 
style as “a pageant of pioneering Americans.” 
A table of dates, several pages of 1934 statistics, 
and a full index add to its usefulness as a refer- 
ence book. 


Current Issues in Higher Education. Compiled 
and edited by Writ1am S. Gray. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1937, 
153 pp., $2. 

This ninth volume in the Proceedings of the 

Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher 
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Institutions brings together papers from the 
1937 program of the Institute, organized 
around the following problems: “Should a 
Bachelor’s Degree Be Granted at the End of 
the Junior College Period?”, “What Is the 
Place of a Liberal Arts Program in the Light 
of Current Educational Trends?”, “Should 
Election or Prescription Be Given the Greater 
Emphasis in the Organization of College Pro- 
grams?”, “How May Recruiting Among Higher 
Institutions Be Placed on a Sound Basis?”’, 
“Relation of the Federal Government to 
Education with Special Reference to Higher 
Education”, “Shall a Master’s Degree Be 
Required of Prospective Secondary-School 
Teachers?”, “Shall Teachers Be Scholars?” 
In the preface, the editor says: “A judgment 
which was expressed repeatedly throughout 
the Institute was to the effect that the basic 
purposes, organization, and content of college 
education are in serious need of critical evalua- 
tion and reorganization. Opinions differed 
widely, however, concerning the direction which 
the reorganization should take.” 


Educational Broadcasting, 1936. Edited by 
C.S. Marsu. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1937, 463 pp., $3. 

The proceedings of the First National Con- 
ference on Educational Broadcasting, held in 
Washington, D. C., on December 10, 11, and 
12, 1936. Papers read at section meetings in- 
clude several which touch closely on home eco- 
nomics interests, for example, “Radio in the 
Service of Education” by John W. Studebaker, 
“Social Responsibility of Broadcasting” by 
Hendrik Willem van Loon, “The Claims of 
Education in Broadcasting” by William 
Mather Lewis, “Radio in the Life of the Child” 
by Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, “The Radio Work- 
shop” by William D. Boutwell, “Classroom 
Broadcasting” by George F. Zook, “The Ef- 
fect of Broadcasting upon Rural Life” by 
Morse Salisbury, “Talks Programs” by Edward 
R. Murrow, “The University Broadcasting 
Station” by E. H. Lindley, “Radio and Propa- 
ganda” by Lyman Bryson. 
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ABSTRACTS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
Contributed by the Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


Conflicts of adolescents with their mothers, 
L. Brock. J. Abnorm. & Soc. 
Psychol. 32, No. 2 (July-Sept. 1937) pp. 
193-206. 

The types of relations with their mothers 
which were emotionally disturbing to junior 
and senior high school students in an eastern 
town were studied by means of a questionnaire 
dealing with conflicts in the relations of the 
pupils to their mothers. Fifty types of prob- 
lems were reported, among which pestering, 
nagging, and complaining by the mothers were 
most frequent. Others were teasing, bragging, 
failure to keep confidences, favoritism, attitude 
toward the child’s friends, and lack of confi- 
dence in the child. Girls were more con- 
sistently disturbed than boys, and younger 
students more than older ones. In order to 
understand the behaviors displayed at school, 
an effort was made to solve some of the conflicts 
between mothers and children and to bring 
about closer co-operation with the school. 


A comparative study of two groups of girls of 
relatively equal intelligence but differing 
markedly in achievement, JEAN S. WoLrF. 
J. Appl. Psychol. 21, No. 3 (June 1937) 
pp. 304-310. 

According to this study, success and failure 
in school work are not infrequently found in 
children of equal intelligence. This is explained 
by the fact that success and failure in academic 
achievement must be analyzed not only by the 
results of intelligence tests alone, but by these 
plus the results of personality and achievement 
tests. The author made her investigation on 
American-born girls of Italian parentage in 
grades 6A or 6B of a New York public school 
who were of the same chronological age, whose 
1.Q.’s ranged from 82 to 94, who were physically 
well, and who lived in an Italian neighborhood. 
The successful girls gave higher personality 
adjustment scores and were capable of reason- 
ing to a greater extent than the girls who failed 
inschool. Further experimentation and analy- 
sis of the various items is needed for under- 


standing and interpreting the failures of chil- 
dren with normal intelligence quotients. 


The child personality test, EpNaA D. BAxTER. 
J. Appl. Psychol. 21, No. 4 (Aug. 1937) 
pp. 410-430. 

In an effort to overcome the difficulties of 
the rating scale and the questionnaire method 
of personality testing, the author has set up 
and standardized a personality test for children 
from 4 to 13 years of age, which requires the 
mother and the child each to answer 92 written 
questions. Definite answers are obtained on 
23 traits; and conditions in the child’s home, 
school, and playtime activities are included. 
The mother’s answers are obtained before those 
of the child. The overestimation of the ag- 
gressive child and the underestimation of the 
shy child are diminished by using a story form 
about a boy and his sister; this apparently 
elicits responses before the child is aware of 
having made a judgment on his own per- 
sonality. The scoring is not difficult. Reli- 
ability for the mother’s test is 0.918 +.02 and 
for the child’s 0.906 +.01. Correlations of 
the personality scale score with chronological 
age, mental age, and socio-economic status 
show low positive relationship; however, rela- 
tionship with mental age is higher than the 
other two. 


Empirically determined norms as a factor in 
the educational maladjustment of the “aver- 
age” child, Maryn. J. Educ. Research 
30, No. 2 (Oct. 1937) pp. 81-89. 

In order to study the achievement of the 
“average” child, it is necessary to investigate 
the validity of the present norms for school 
grades. This the author accomplished with 
the aid of the intelligence quotient, chrono- 
logical age, grade, and the National Group 
Intelligence Test score in the case of 4,831 
school children in 31 Los Angeles schools in 
1935. It was found that the actual grade 
placement of the average child with an intelli- 
gence quotient of 90 to 109 is not progressing 
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regularly because of the presence of children 
of higher mental and chronological age in the 
same grade. The “standard” for a grade 
should be 53 per cent lower than what it is at 
present. The discrepancy between standard 
grade and mental and chronological ages is 
attributed to the effects of repeaters, fewer 
double promotions in comparison to number of 
repeaters, and the actual age of entrance. 


The mental development of children from 
underprivileged homes, H. M. SKEELS and 
Eva A. Fritmore. Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic 
Psychol. 50, No. 2 (June 1937) pp. 427-439. 
Four hundred and seven orphanage entrants 

representing 407 families were studied care- 
fully by the authors in respect to intellectual 
development, home background, and types of 
homes represented. The children were from 
1 to 14 years of age with a mean I.Q. of 88.5, 
and with I.Q.’s ranging in reverse relationship 
to the ages of the subjects. The results indi- 
cate a gradual decrement in I.Q. with increment 
in chronological age; this is more noticeable 
than among children in the population at large 
and suggests that the poor home has been un- 
favorable to mental growth. Siblings three 
or more years apart in age show a significant 
difference in I.Q. The effect of the home on 
those who have remained in it after they have 
reached eight years of age appears to be more 
pronounced. 


Ordinal position and behavior disorders of 
young children, Ira S. Wize and ANN B. 
Jones. Ped. Sem. & J. Genetic Psychol. 51, 
No. 1 (Sept. 1937) pp. 61-93. 

Five groups, each consisting of 25 children 
under 8 years of age, were studied by the case- 
history method in order to discover whether 
there was any positive and significant correla- 
tion between order of birth of children and 
behavior disorders. The composition of the 
5 groups was as follows: (a) the younger of two 
children, (b) the older of two children, (c) the 
middle of three or more children, (d) the young- 
est of three or more children, and (e) the only 
child. The findings indicate that the order of 
birth did not determine behavior character- 
istics; however, the youngest of three or more 
children seemed to present behavior similar to 
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that of the only child, the older and younger of 
two children had similar problems, and in some 
problems maturational level seemed more influ- 
ential than ordinal position. 


Teaching marriage at the University of North 
Carolina, Ernest R. Groves. Soc. Forces 
16, No. 1 (Oct. 1937) pp. 87-96. 

More than a decade ago, a group of senior 
men asked for a course in preparation for mar- 
riage. The request was granted, and it was 
arranged that the person chosen to present the 
course was to make the subject of marriage his 
specialty. Theoretical sociology regarding 
marriage was replaced by practical material on 
such topics as “Choosing a Mate,” “Adjust- 
ment in Marriage,” “Children in the Family,” 
“Managing the Finances.” The students were 
not interested in divorce but in adjustment to 
avoid divorce. Specialists in kindred fields 
assist when their subjects are discussed. The 
course has become so popular with both stu- 
dents and parents that students who do not 
expect to stay four years in the University fre- 
quently ask to enroll before the senior year. 
The alumni are favorable. 


Children’s standards in judging films, Mary 
ALLEN ABBott. Teachers Coll. Record 39, 
No. 1 (Oct. 1937) pp. 55-64. 

In continuation of earlier attempts to dis- 
cover what standards children use in judging 
a film, each pupil in the Horace Mann High 
Schools was asked to select from a list of films 
of different types the three that he liked most 
and the three he disliked most and to give the 
reasons for the selections and dislikes. The 
results showed the children’s reasons for liking 
a picture were that they had read the book, 
had heard it or the film discussed, were inter- 
ested in adventure and achievement, admired 
fine qualities, and enjoyed historical detail, 
humor, and adventure. Evidence for age dif- 
ferences was present in the growth in apprecia- 
tion of humor; what was funny at one age 
became “‘silly” at an older age level; the older 
children were also more critical of factual accu- 
racy. Both parents and teachers are capable 
of learning from the standards of the children 
in judging films. 

M. E. M. M. 
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EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


Annual bibliography of curriculum making, 
1936-37, EpGAR DALE and VIVIAN WEEDON. 
Curriculum J. 8, No. 6 (Oct. 1937) pp. 249- 
263. 

A selection of books and magazine articles 
dealing with curriculum work in general at all 
school levels, including teacher-training and 
higher education, and in specific subjects. 
This year’s bibliography is said to mark the 
third stage in curriculum work—that of com- 
prehensive, co-operative, and long-term experi- 
mentation.—B. I. C. 


The teacher, the expert, and curriculum im- 
provement, AuBREY A. Dovuctas. Cur- 
riculum J. 8, No. 7 (Nov. 1937) pp. 305-309. 
A presentation of the theory that “‘a program 

of curriculum revision will be effective in so far 

as teachers, individually and collectively, make 
intelligent appropriation for their own use of 
that which has been recommended,” and that 
this can be secured only through democratic 
procedures.—B. I. C. 


What is the unit? Benjamin R. SHOWALTER. 
Curriculum J.8, No. 7 (Nov. 1937) pp. 318- 
320. 

A unit should be characterized by “unity,” 
“related patterns of learnings,” a central pur- 
pose, problem, or interest strong enough to 
impel a child or group of children to seek a 
satisfactory answer or solution.—B. I. C. 


The outlook for youth, Homer P. Rarney. 
Educ. Forum 1, No. 2 (Jan. 1937) pp. 143- 
149. 

A six-point national program to provide a 
brighter outlook for youth includes: an oppor- 
tunity to develop into strong and vigorous 
adults with good habits of mental and physical 
health; the development of an adequate voca- 
tional, educational, and personal guidance 
service; the reorganization and improvement 
of the public school system; the scientific col- 
lection of information on various occupations 


to facilitate adequate counciling; provision for 
wide distribution of this occupational informa- 
tion; and some provision for the employment 
of youth. Such a program must be accom- 
plished by voluntary co-operation and co- 
ordination with only such governmental regula- 
tions as are absolutely necessary.—R. V. H. 


Sociological trends, REx Francis HarRLtow. J. 
Higher Educ. 8, No. 8 (Nov. 1937) pp. 403- 
412. 

The need for suiting higher education to the 
social requirements of today and of tomorrow 
is emphasized. As a basis for doing this a 
carefully developed, scientifically controlled 
series of studies is necessary to provide depend- 
able and illuminating data by means of which 
the sensitized, alert educational engineer may 
develop a philosophy more nearly in tune with 
the needs and possibilities of a democracy.— 
S. M. B. 


Where is progressive education going in human 
relationships? LAWRENCE K. FRANK. Pro- 
gressive Educ. 14, No. 6 (Oct. 1937) pp. 
435-439. 

“Understanding human behavior, seeing the 
family as an ever changing search for intimacy, 
love, affection, and child-bearing and rearing, 
grasping the meaning of human growth and 
development and of personality—these areas 
await educational explorations and experimen- 
tation if the schools are to meet the urgent 
needs of children that transcend the ability of 
the home and the church today.” Only the 
progressive, experimentally-minded schools 
seem ready to explore for experiences, proce- 
dures, and materials that will be essential for 
illuminating and clarifying human relations for 
children.—F. F. 


The makings of teachers at the cooperative 
school for student teachers, ELIZABETH HEALY 
Ross. Progressive Educ. 14, No. 7 (Nov. 
1937) pp. 502-509. 

Describes the way applicants’ possibilities 
for growth as teachers are “sensed” and means 
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by which they are guided in experiences sig- 
nificant to them as prospective teachers.— 
a3. ¢ 


Administration faces new problems, LESTER 
Drx. Progressive Educ. 14, No. 7 (Nov. 
1937) pp. 513-519. 

Among the problems administrators must 
solve in progressive education are those of 
scheduling, guidance, co-ordination of teaching 
effort, giving pupils and teachers balance of 
opportunities in the many directions needed 
by each for the development of their personal- 
ities.—B. I. C. 


Food score cards, CLARA M. Brown. Divi- 
sion of Home Economics, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, 1937, 44 cards. 

Score cards to use in rating 44 different food 
products have been developed by a college 
food group and made available on printed 
cards. Contrasting descriptive statements 
make possible rapid checking on the three- 
point score set up for each of the characteris- 
tics of each product.—B. I. C. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 


What is general education? Cuarites H. 
Jupp. Bull. Dept. Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, N.E.A. 21, No. 68 (Oct. 1937) pp. 
5-16. 

The traditional secondary school curriculum 
is said to have been derived from Europe and 
based on a desire to be aristocratic. It is 
actually preprofessional and in that sense vo- 
cational. The curriculum at this time needs to 
be made over and divided into two kinds—the 
general, which will furnish what everyone needs 
to live intelligently in a modern community, 
and the “vocational,” which will offer what a 
person needs to become a productive worker 
in trade, commerce, or a profession. These 
two types need to be made into a unified 
secondary school program adapted to American 
conditions.—B. I. C. 


Child care unit of Triplett High School uses 
real babies, A. H. Havuseratu. Clearing 
House 12, No. 1 (Sept. 1937) pp. 51-52. 
Description of a class project which provided 

the means for teaching girls about child care 
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and guidance, which was also an effective 
demonstration to the community, carrying over 
immediately into many of the homes, and 
which, finally, through the state fair exhibit, 
became a state-wide teaching demonstration. 
—S. M. B. 


Ten years of curriculum planning by the North 
Central Association, L. W. Wess. Cur- 
riculum J. 8, No. 6 (Oct. 1937) pp. 234-238. 
An account of the work of the committee on 

standards in shifting their emphasis from quan- 

titative to qualitative ones and in aiding secon- 
dary schools to organize their curricula around 
health, social relations, leisure, and vocations. 

—B. I. C. 


The Mississippi curriculum program, O. I. 
and D. R. Patrerson. Curric- 
ulum J. 8, No. 6 (Oct. 1937) pp. 239-244. 
Describes the objectives for the state cur- 

riculum program, the plan of organization for 

work, the scope of the curriculum around nine 
areas, of which making a home is one, and the 
centers of interest for each of the 12 grades.— 


County schools attack community problems, 
JANE FRANSETH. Curriculum J. 8, No. 7 
(Nov. 1937) pp. 313-315. 

A school program in one county was based on 

a study of health, citizenship, social, and aes- 

thetic problems in that county.—B. I. C. 


Status of consumer education, B. J. Rivertr. 
Curriculum J. 8, No. 7 (Nov. 1937) pp. 316- 
318. 

A study was made of the status of consumer 
education in 318 secondary schools in the 
North Central Association in 20 states. The 
subject groups concerned are home economics, 
economics, commercial subjects, chemistry, 
agriculture, and health.—B. I. C. 


Recent trends in revision of science curricula 
as found in the thirty schools participating 
in the experimental study under the Com- 
mission on the Relation of School and Col- 
lege [Progressive Education Association], A. 
N. Zecurer. Educ. Method 16, No. 8 
(May 1937) pp. 402-407. 

The writer draws three tentative conclusions 
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from his observations of the work in the 30 
schools: (1) It is impossible to separate cur- 
riculum, methodology, and evaluation into 
three isolated compartments and work on 
problems within one of these areas at a time. 
(2) “Curricula,” as defined by content mate- 
rials alone, represent the least important of the 
three aspects of curriculum revision, namely, 
objectives, content, and evaluation. (3) The 
benefits that come to teachers engaged in re- 
search for better materials, methods, and pro- 
cedures are so great that they should be 
coveted by all teachers.—R. V. H. 


On art appreciation of children: I. Preference 
of picture subjects in general, Betty LARK- 
Horovitz. J. Educ. Research 31, No. 2 
(Oct. 1937) pp. 118-137. 

A study of the pictures preferred by 461 
children aged 8 to 16, including 72 children 
especially gifted in drawing, and the factors 
determining their choices. Strong interests 
were apparent at certain age levels, and the 
interests varied with the sexes at earlier ages. 
The subject of the piciure is the major center 
of interest, with color qualities second.— 


What of the nursery school? Gerorce D. 
StopparD. Progressive Educ. 14, No. 6 
(Oct. 1937) pp. 441-451. 

The establishment of nursery schools as a 
part of the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration education program and the Works 
Progress Administration has removed rather 
general suspicion about them. Today nursery 
schools are accepted and defended all over the 
country. Their function in relation to parents, 
homes, and communities, as well as to pre- 
school children, is clearly recognized. “Since 
we shall have nursery schools, why not make 
them legitimate, sound, and universal?” —F. F. 


Human relations. A course given at the 
Cambridge School, 1935-1936, CHarLEs K. 
Cummincs, Jr. Progressive Educ. 14, No. 7 


(Nov. 1937) pp. 546-557. 
Describes a course taught to eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade students jointly by two 
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teachers, one with a background of history 
and psychology and one with a background of 
biology and anthropology. Objectives are 
reported, together with the topics and experi- 
ences used and the reactions of students, 
parents, and teachers to the course.—B. I. C. 


ADULT 


Federal aid, Cooperative. J. Adult Educ. 

9, No. 4 (Oct. 1937) pp. 424-429. 

This is a résumé of successive acts of Con- 
gress for support of different forms of adult 
education. Provisions through the Smith- 
Lever and supplementary acts, the Smith- 
Hughes and supplementary acts, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration are briefly described.—F. F. 


Bridging a gap, Harotp Fretps. J. Adult 
Educ. 9, No. 4 (Oct. 1937) pp. 432-435. 
Conditions that commonly make it difficult 

to bridge the gap between foreign-born parents 

and native-born son were recognized in deter- 
mining the scope and operation of a program 
for adults at the Benjamin Franklin High 

School in New York City. Committees on 

parent education, citizenship, health, racial 

relations, neighborhood councils, and juvenile 
aid are functioning in the accomplishment of 

the purposes of this adult program.—F. F. 


The negro home and the health education 
program, M. O. Bonsrietp. J. Negro 
Educ. 6, No. 3 (July 1937) pp. 513-518. 
With thousands of public health officials and 

workers, teachers, and school officials profess- 

ing an interest in health education, whose 
business it is to guide the health habits of the 
nation, why do we not find better health con- 
ditions in our homes? The answer seems to 
lie in the principle that educational experiences 
must take place where they can be normal, 
which is frequently not in the schoolroom but 
in the home. A plan for parent education is 
suggested which, through suitable community 
organization, draws on medical groups for 
content and on educational officials for meth- 
ods.—S. M. B. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The reactions of three all-wool blanket fabrics 
to three types of laundering, Rutn E. Exm- 
quist and MarGAret B. Hays. Am. Dye- 
stuff Repir. 26, No. 16 (Aug. 9, 1937) pp. 
469-475. 

Three blanket fabrics made from different 
blends of wool (Fabric 1, 1 part fine and 1 part 
$-blood wool; Fabric 2, 2 parts j-blood and 
1 part }-blood wool; and Fabric 3, 1 part j- 
blood and 2 parts reworked wool) were laun- 
dered by three procedures and tested at inter- 
vals for changes in their physical and chemical 
properties. The effect of actual wear plus 
laundering also was determined for one of the 
procedures. 

In general, both repeated laundering and 
service plus washing caused a decrease in 
strength-index, air permeability, sulfur, nitro- 
gen, and resistance to bacterial attack and an 
increase in weight per square yard, thickness, 
thread count, moisture, ash, methylene blue 
absorption, and scale breakage. Laundry 
process A, using the cotton rib-washer, was 
more damaging than Process C with the Y- 
pocket machine; and the latter was more dam- 
aging than the squeeze-roll Process B. Every 
physical and every chemical test for measuring 
deterioration showed that wear plus laundering 
caused more damage than merely repeated 
laundering. Shrinkage was found to depend 
on the fineness of the wool as well as on the 
laundry procedure. Fabric 3 was initially and 
throughout this study more deteriorated than 
Fabrics 1 and 2.—-B. V. M. 


The dyes of our ancestors, WiLtt1am H. Copy. 
Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 26, No. 18 (Sept. 6, 1937) 
pp. P539-P543. 

Only about three dyes were known to the 
Hebrews in Jacob’s time, namely, blue, scarlet, 
and purple. The blue was the same as our 
present-day indigo; the scarlet came from an 
insect called ‘‘Kermes”’; and the purple, called 
Tyrian purple, was made from shellfish by a 
process discovered in the ancient city of Tyre. 
Adye which has survived the passing of the cen- 
turies is madder, which is known to have been 


used by the Egyptians and which was later ob- 
tained from the root of a plant grown in Turkey 
and then in Holland. One of the old-time dyes 
with which the Egyptians used to color their 
mummy cloths yellow was safflower. This 
plant, also known as saffron, contains two 
coloring matters, a yellow anda red. Another 
yellow dye was weld, also derived from a plant 
and much used by the Romans. Black was 
dyed in several different ways in the early days; 
one method was to saturate cloth in a solution 
of iron in vinegar and then treat it with tannic 
acid obtained from nutgalls. Another method 
was to dye the material a heavy shade of indigo 
and “top” with madder.—R. E. R. 


Identification of vat dyestuffs on textile fibers, 
Hector C. BorcHetry and KENNETH J. 
BropEN. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 26, No. 20 
(Oct. 4, 1937) pp. 589-599. 

The method described in this paper can be 
used for the rapid identification of vat colors 
dyed or printed on vegetable fibers. It in- 
volves five main reactions, two of which are 
necessary to divide the various dyestuffs into 
four different groups, while the remaining three 
are used to determine the characteristics of the 
individual dyestuffs. The two reagents for 
ascertaining the four groups are alkaline hydro- 
sulfite and concentrated sulfuric acid. The 
accompanying identification chart is complete 
as far as the better-known vat colors are con- 
cerned.—R. E. R. 


The serviceability of fabrics in regard to wear. 
Testing fabrics to foretell serviceability, F. 
T. Petrce. J. Textile Institute 28, No. 7 
(July 1937) pp. P181-P192. 

Imitative wear tests must be carefully de- 
signed and their results critically considered. 
The function of a wear test is not to imitate 
actual service, nor even to foretell service- 
ability in use, but to measure a particular char- 
acteristic under the simplest possible condi- 
tions. Hence, a wear test must be regarded 
as a character test based on one essential type 
of destructive action. Its result must not be 
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accepted as a measure of serviceability but 
must be correlated with basic structure on the 
one hand and with service on the other. 

Concerning the wear test itself, several fac- 
tors must be taken into consideration. When 
has the end point of the test been reached? In 
some destructive tests, such as the tensile- 
strength determination, the end point is obvi- 
ous: the point of disruption. However, the 
loss of other qualities than strength may end 
the useful life of a garment, and tests must be 
devised to evaluate these qualities. Again, it 
must be remembered that the commercially 
finished state may not be the most suitable for 
a wear test. It may be necessary to reduce 
the sample by pretreatments to the condition 
in which it suffers the most destructive wear. 
Such a conditioning does not increase the 
validity of the test as a measure of service- 
ability and is justified only if it improves corre- 
lation with service.—D. A. T. 


Abrasives for wear testing, J. H. Lester. J. 
Textile Institute 28, No. 7 (July 1937) pp. 
P 209-P 211. 

The author discusses the results of the ring 
wear-tester (a cloth on cloth-testing machine) 
when used with card clothing (a brush of steel 
wires) and wool fabric as the abrasive. A new 
test for measuring the fraying of fabrics is 
briefly described; in it fraying is produced by 
laundering in a so-called “Whirldry” machine 
and the percentage of fraying is calculated on 
the basis of weight.—M. B. H. 


Testing and the serviceability of fabrics, J. 
Wituiams. J. Textile Institute 
28, No. 7 (July 1937) pp. P225-P232. 
Customer complaints were studied in relation 

to the shrinkage, breaking strength, bursting 

strength, and slippage of fabrics. Standards 
for satisfactory textile materials are proposed, 
but the test methods employed differ somewhat 
from those used generally in this country.— 
M. B. H. 


A photometer for the measurement of the luster 
or gloss of textile and other materials, D. A. 
Derretr-SmitH. J. Textile Institute 29, 
No. 9 (Sept. 1937) pp. T293-T298. 

The author has divided instruments for 


studying the luster of textile materials into two 
classes according to (1) whether the illuminat- 
ing beam is inclined at a fixed angle to the plane 
of the material under test or (2) whether dif- 
ferent angles of incidence of the illuminating 
beam may be used. ‘The instrument described 
in this paper belongs to the second class, as the 
angle of incidence of the illuminating beam may 
be varied and observations may be made at a 
number of angles for any given angle of inci- 
dence. Measurements may be made of the 
luster of materials by comparing the brightness 
of the surface under examination with that of a 
standard white surface under the same condi- 
tions of illumination.—G. W. 


Fine fur finishing, A. O. FLicor and P. C. Trrm- 
BLE. Natl. Cleaner & Dyer 28, No. 4 (April 
1937) pp. 14, 15, 58, 60. 

Describes in detail the processes used in dry- 
cleaning plants in finishing a fur garment after 
it is cleaned. This task should never be under- 
taken at home. However, an understanding 
of the processes should give the fur owner a 
better understanding of the necessity for clean- 
ing and glazing furs and a better appreciation 
of good work.—B. V. M. 


Notes on fur repair and remodeling, W. 
Pater, Nail. Cleaner & Dyer 28, No. 7 
(July 1937) pp. 18-20, 82-84. 

The proper methods of repairing some of the 
simpler tears and rips are described. They, 
however, are not to be undertaken by the inex- 
perienced. The illustrations show in detail 
many of the processes involved.—B. V. M. 


Glazing chintz, Paut I. Smirn. Natl. Cleaner 
& Dyer 28, No. 10 (Oct. 1937) pp. 14-15, 
82-83. 

Service in reglazing chintz and in refinishing 
cretonnes is being asked of many dry-cleaning 
establishments. Although chintz glazing is 
commonly done in many British dry-cleaning 
plants, very few in this country are equipped 
to do it. There are three ways of glazing 
chintz. The first uses large, specially built 
calenders which can be used only on large flat 
pieces. The second is by the use of the Mexi- 
can agates on specially made machines. The 
third method uses paraffin solutions and hot 
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irons and is likely to prove highly unsatis- 


Goods which are to be reglazed must first be 
thoroughly washed and rinsed and then heavily 
starched. After the material has been sprin- 
kled and the moisture evenly distributed, it is 
ready for glazing. The framework of the 
machine must be heavy to hold the machine 
firm, free from vibration. There is a long- 
sweep pendulum arm at the bottom of which is 
fitted a piece of agate. This is the polishing 
tool which develops the glaze as it moves back 
and forth very rapidly over the cloth. The 
bed of the machine is of compressed felt about 
two inches wide, and the agate is of the same 
width. Pressure is applied by means of a foot 
lever.—M. S. F. 


Manufacture and uses of cut rayon, F. BONNET. 
Rayon Textile Mthly. 18, No. 6 (June 1937) 
pp. 32-35. 

In a short account of the development of 
spun rayon, it is pointed out that Germany and 
Italy were the pioneers in this field because of 
the desire to make these countries less depend- 
ent on foreign sources of raw textile materials. 
A nontechnical discussion of the actual produc- 
tion, dyeing, and finishing of the cut staple fiber 
follows. The ability of this newer textile fiber 
to blend with other fibers is making it possible 
to achieve many new effects in textile mate- 
rials.—G. W. 


History of rayon in the retail field, EpHram 
FREEDMAN. Rayon Textile Mthly. 18, No. 7 
(July 1937) pp. 35-36; 18, No. 8 (Aug. 1937) 
pp. 33-34. 

The term “rayon” was adopted in 1924 in 
preference to the term “artificial silk” in order 
to remove the stigma that had attached itself 
to these newer fibers. Through improvements 
of the yarns in manufacturing and knowledge 
of how to launder the fabrics made from these 
yarns, rayon has become more durable and 
consequently far more popular. The author 
discusses the great variety of uses of rayon and 
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mentions the types of me’chandise to which 
these yarns are not suited as yet.—G. W. 


Damage in curtain fabrics and window drapes, 
C. H. Baytey. Starchroom Laundry J. 44, 
No. 8 (Aug. 1937) pp. 26, 28. 

When the oxycellulose formed by aging and 
by exposure to the sun is washed out of curtain 
materials and window drapes, the remaining 
fabric possesses a greatly reduced tensile 
strength. Since this oxycellulose is readily 
washed out by alkaline solutions, the only 
alternatives are to dry-clean the fabric in a 
nonaqueous neutral solution or to wet-clean it 
using a nonalkaline detergent. In either case, 
the mechanical action should be kept at a mini- 
mum. The damaging influence of sunlight and 
destructive atmospheric agencies is greater on 
rayon curtain fabrics than on cotton because 
rayon is more sensitive to chemical change 
than cotton. Sometimes the formation of oxy- 
cellulose is responsible for fading. Fading fre- 
quently does not show up to its fullest extent 
until after laundering. In redyeing, the pres- 
ence of oxycellulose makes it impossible to se- 
cure an even color.—B. V. M. 


X-ray analysis of textile fibers. Part V. Rela- 
tion of orientation to tensile strength of raw 
cotton, WAYNE A. Sisson. Textile Research 
7, No. 11 (Sept. 1937) pp. 425-431. 

A relationship has been found between the 
orientation and tensile strength of raw cotton 
fibers. The X-ray method used for the quanti- 
tative comparison of crystalline orientation in 
cellulose fibers is described. Ten specially 
selected samples of raw cotton varying widely 
in tensile strength were used for this investiga- 
tion. Before more definite information is ob- 
tained regarding the exact relationship of 
orientation to tensile strength, further work 
must be carried out regarding the effect of 
different experimental conditions such as prepa- 
ration of the sample, exposure conditions, meas- 
urement of density, and the method of express- 
ing orientation.—R. E. R. 
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MISCELLANY 


U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. ‘Fab- 
rics and Designs for Children’s Clothes” 
supersedes the Bureau’s popular leaflets on sun 
suits, rompers, suits, and dresses for small boys 
and girls; it appears as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1778 and may be obtained on request to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

“The Sterilization of Wool and Its Effect 
on Physical and Chemical Properties of a Wool 
Fabric” is a significant study of interest to the 
wool industry as well as the textile specialist. 
The bulletin is officially designated as U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Technical Bulletin 
No. 588 and may be purchased for 5 cents a 
copy from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

The study reported in Technical Bulletin 
No. 576, “Family Living in Knott County, 
Ky.” by Faith M. Williams, Hazel K. Stiebel- 
ing, Idella G. Swisher, and Gertrude Schmidt 
Weiss, deals with “the effect of the farming of 
land, much of which is below the margin of 
profitable cultivation, upon material condi- 
tions of family life.” Studies of farm manage- 
ment, rural industries, and forestry were made 
in the area at the same time (1929-30) in the 
hope that all together would point the way 
toward policies for economic and educational 
development. The bulletin is sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents for 10 cents a 


copy. 


Sarah Tyson Rorer. Four years ago, friends 
of this pioneer lecturer and demonstrator on 
cookery and homemaking incorporated to raise 
and maintain a fund to help support her, now 
that old age finds her almost without means 
and with no near relatives except a partly blind 
son. The fund already obtained provides a 
little more money than state aid would give 
and has brought great happiness to Mrs. 
Rorer. However, now that she is 88 years old 
and so frail and crippled by arthritis that she 
cannot do much about her house and garden, 
she needs more care than the $40 a month will 
furnish. Contributions should be sent to the 
Sarah Tyson Rorer Pension Fund, Box 23, 
South Kent, Connecticut. 


“For New Parents.” In its September note 
about this handbook on child training which 
was originally prepared by Dr. Agnes Tilson 
Adcock for the Farmer’s Wife Magazine, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, and which is now obtainable 
from the magazine in pamphlet form, the 
JourNAL inadvertently and most unfortunately 
misstated the price. The correct figure is 25 
cents a copy. 


National Social Hygiene Day. The Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association is urging all 
interested organizations to celebrate February 
2, 1938, as the second National Social Hygiene 
Day. The Journal of Social Hygiene for 
March described how the first such occasion 
was handled, and the October issue contains 
suggestions for the coming one. 


Health Awareness Test. A new “Manual 
of Directions for Health Awareness Test’ has 
been issued for use with the test which Ray- 
mond Franzen, Mayhew Derryberry, and 
William A. McCall prepared in 1933. “A 
group test of health information, attitudes, 
and practice, applicable in grades 4 to 8 in- 
clusive, it is composed of a story test, a match- 
ing test, and a true-false test, each of which 
has been constructed from tests developed by 
the School Health Study of the American 
Child Health Association.” The test, to- 
gether with the manual, may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, for 15 
cents a specimen set, $3.20 per 100, $28.80 per 
1,000. 


Age and Crabbed Youth. The October 
Journal of Adult Education tells of a School for 
Maturates in Elgin, Illinois, in charge of a 78- 
year-old physician and with an attendance of 
50 men and women 70 years of age or older; 
also that the opening of the school was post- 
poned because of the prevalence of infantile 


paralysis. 


“Soldiers of Science.” This educational 
health playlet by Ruth L. Hoesly depicts the 
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romantic and historical events which ultimately 
led to the discovery of vitamins A, B, C, D, and 
G. Written for junior and senior high school 
students, it offers excellent material for class- 
work, school programs, and parent-teacher 
meetings. A copy will be sent gratis by the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, to any junior or senior high 
school teacher upon request. 


“Nurses in the Making.” A two-reel motion 
picture on nursing education, showing the life 
of a student in training for nursing, has been 
made by the division of visual experiment of 
the Harmon Foundation in co-operation with 
the New York Hospital School of Nursing. 
It was planned especially for school and voca- 
tional guidance work. The rental price is $3 
per showing, plus transportation charges. 
Further information may be obtained from the 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 


1000 and One.” The 13th annual edition 
of “The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films” 
is now on sale for 75 cents a copy by The Edu- 
cational Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Like its predecessors, it 
gives a classified, very briefly annotated list of 
available films, including where and how they 
may be obtained. Among the short sections 
are ones on domestic science, rural life, parent 
education and teacher training, children. 


“The Retailer and the 75th Congress, First 
Session.” This is the title of a legislative 
review of the recent session of Congress pre- 
pared for the use of members by the American 
Retail Federation, 1627 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Various bills are sum- 
marized and their significance is pointed out 
with fairness and objectivity, though of course 
with special reference to features affecting 
retailers. Since these features are frequently 
the ones which also affect consumers, home 
economists concerned with such legislation will 
be glad to know that copies of the pamphlet 
may be obtained from the Federation. A 
reasonable number of individual requests will 
be filled without cost; larger lots may be pur- 
chased at 5 cents a copy. 
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Bandages Alias Drugs. Since the federal 
Food and Drugs Act defines a drug as “any 
substance or mixture of substances intended 
to be used for the cure, mitigation, or preven- 
tion of disease,” the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration has claimed the power to deal 
with gauze bandages and has prosecuted for 
misbranding and adulteration a firm which 
shipped and labeled as “sterile,” bandages 
found to be adulterated with germs. The 
Federal Court of New York City has upheld 
the Administration, but the defendants have 
appealed the case. 


Accident Prevention. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce has issued two popular 
leaflets prepared in connection with the Acci- 
dent Prevention Conference, “How to Stop 
Home Accidents” and “How to Stop Farm 
Accidents.” 

The Red Cross Courier for October 1937 
has an article by John Melpolder, consultant 
on home and farm accident prevention, on 
“The Red Cross Part in Accident Prevention.” 

Popular leaflets on such subjects as safe 
chimneys, dry cleaning at home, and the chief 
causes of fires in the home are issued by the 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


How Much It Costs to Live in American 
Cities. Margaret Loomis Stecker has worked 
out figures showing “the amounts required by 
industrial, service, and other manual workers 
for selfsupport at a basic maintenance level 
of living and at an emergency level, in 59 cities 
in the United States” as of March 1935. They 
are brought together and discussed in a 193- 
page mimeographed preliminary report issued 
from the division of social research of the Works 
Progress Administration. 


Prehistoric Homes. Houses believed to 
resemble those in use in northern Europe 4,000 
and 2,000 years ago have been set up in a new 
open-air museum in Luebeck, Germany. The 
account and three pictures of them given in 
Science News Letter for November 13 show 
them surprisingly like one another, also like 
some simple dwellings of today, in both con- 
struction and furnishings. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Child Labor Day. January 29, 30, and 31 
are the days of 1938 set aside for emphasizing 
the continuing importance of work for the 
legalized protection of child workers, whether 
by state laws or amendment of the federal 
Constitution. As usual, the National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, has prepared suggestions for this 
drive to arouse public opinion against the dis- 
grace of child labor. It will send a packet of 
literature for 25 cents and include in it on re- 
quest a Child Labor Day talk, a play for 
church groups, a poster, or a statement for use 
in local newspapers. Also, it is prepared to 
lend lantern slides and an accompanying 
lecture for a $2 fee. 

International Child Protection Congress. 
The twelfth meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation for Child Protection was held in Paris 
from July 19to22. The section meetings dealt 
with such topics as the hygiene of child nutri- 
tion, authority in education, control of moving 
pictures, juvenile courts, child placement, the 
effect of the slum on the family and the child. 

Junior High School Conference. The 14th 
annual Junior High School Conference of the 
Middle Atlantic and Northeastern States will 
be held on March 11 and 12, 1938, at the School 
of Education, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. 

Conference on Marriage and the Family. 
The fourth annual Conference on the Conserva- 
tion of Marriage and the Family will be held at 
the University of North Carolina from April 12 
to 14. Registration will be restricted to 100. 
The program, now in preparation, can be had 
by writing to Professor Ernest R. Groves, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. | 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Home Economics Association. 
Last spring the Association planned a program 
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of work which would cover all home economics 
interests in the state. The object was to build 
up professional interest in the Association, to 
increase membership, and to launch studies of 
state problems. 

Since the state meeting is always held in the 
spring in connection with that of the Alabama 
Education Association, the plan launched last 
year of holding district meetings in the fall was 
continued this year. The state was divided 
into 9 districts, and meetings were scheduled in 
November and December. “Consumer Edu- 
cation” was the theme selected. 

The first district meeting this fall was held 
at the University of Alabama. The excellent 
program arranged by the chairman, Henrietta 
Thompson, and the presiding officer, Mrs. 
James Pruitt, included a report of the Kansas 
City meeting of the A.H.E.A., a demonstration 
of the national study of body measurements of 
children conducted in co-operation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, a panel 
discussion of “The Successful Teacher,” and 
reports from high school teachers and students. 

Last spring the Association voted to join the 
Women’s Joint Legislative Council of Alabama 
and during the summer agreed to sponsor 
better food and drug laws for Alabama. The 
P.-T.A., the A.A.U.W., and the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs have agreed to co-operate, and 
a committee is already at work. At the meet- 
ing of the executive council this fall, it was 
voted to indicate to the Legislative Council 
that the Association would also sponsor better 
marriage laws for the state. 

Other committees already at work and of 
special interest are the newly formed home- 
makers’ group in Birmingham, which is study- 
ing buying problems, and the committee in 
Chilton County, which is co-operating with the 
County Welfare Council. 

Special effort is being made to interest more 
and younger members in active work in the 
Association. 
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ALASKA 


University of Alaska. Ruth Tucker, for- 
merly of Kansas State College, has been ap- 
pointed head of the home economics depart- 
ment. 

Clara Paulsen, a graduate of Kansas State 
College, joined the staff this fall as instructor of 
home economics. 

Extension Service. Ethel McDonald, for 
the past 7 years home demonstration agent in 
San Joaquin County, California, has been 
appointed in charge of home demonstration 
work in Alaska. 

Florence Syverud, a former home demon- 
stration agent in Idaho, has been appointed 
district home demonstration agent at Juneau. 

The first annual extension conference was 
held at the University from October 25 to 27. 

Vocational Education. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Territorial Board of Education, the 
Legislature failed to appropriate money to 
continue the work in vocational education in 
Alaska, and the work came to an end on June 
30. The Territorial legislature does not meet 
again until 1939. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association- 
Representative groups in several sections of the 
state were privileged to hear Hazel Roach, field 
secretary of the A.H.E.A., during her Novem- 
ber visit to the Coast. 

Dean Ava B. Milam of Oregon State College 
spoke before the women in business section 
during her stay in the Bay region in November. 
She also spent a day at Mills College. 

George Pepperdine College. Callie Mae 
Coons is head of the home economics depart- 
ment at this new institution. 

Mills College. The Home Economics Club 
completed its fourth and most successful annual 
exhibit and sale in December. Special exhibits 
of Oriental prints and hand-blocked table linens 
were featured on two of the five afternoons. 

Sacramento Junior College. Dr. Saidee 
Stark reports a most successful beginning of 
the work in home economics which she is this 
year inaugurating, with 27 majors enrolled. 

San Jose State Teachers College. A recent 


addition to the home economics staff is Pauline 
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Lynch, former president of the California Home 
Economics Association and long a member of 
the staff at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. Helene Heye, another newcomer, is 
in charge of the child-training laboratory. 
Mrs. Sarah Dowdle, who is recovering from 
serious illness, expects to resume her duties at 
the opening of the winter quarter. 

University of California. The graduate 
course in hospital dietetics, begun in 1935 under 
Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan in the household science 
department at Berkeley, is combining practice 
and theory most successfully. 

Claribel Nye of the extension staff repre- 
sented the University at the home economics 
section of the Land-Grant College meeting in 
Washington, D. C. 

Louise Struve, newly appointed head of the 
home economics division at Davis, assumed 
active duties in August. She succeeds Dr. 
Harriet Morgan Fyler, who resigned to join 
her husband in Chicago. 

Los Angeles. Ellen Milligan, supervisor of 
home economics, reports that 38 elementary 
schools have resumed the seventh- and eighth- 
grade home economics classes discontinued 
during the depression. 

Oakland City Schools. Bertha Schwab is an 
exchange teacher in the Honolulu public schools 
this year, and Esther Eiffert is teaching in Oak- 
land. Miss Schwab writes that she finds the 
native food interesting and that she has pro- 
gressed to the stage of handling one-finger poi 
and liking it. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
The principal speakers at the fall meeting in 
Hartford on October 29 were Ralph Bridgman 
of the National Council of Parent Education, 
who discussed “Parent Education Through 
Home Economics”; and Dr. Hornell N. Hart, 
Hartford Theological Seminary, who spoke on 
“Personality and the Home.” 

Student Clubs. Kathleen Horan of St. 
Joseph College is president of the college clubs 
this year. The offices in the college section 
will be rotated each year among representatives 
of St. Joseph’s, Connecticut College, and Con- 
necticut State College. 

The focal point in this year’s program will 
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be “The Consumer’s Problem and Personality 
Development.” 

During 1936-37, three new student clubs 
were organized. 

Connecticut State College. Lisbeth Mac- 
donald, R.N., assistant professor of rural health, 
has returned after six months of study at Rol- 
lins College and the School of Euthenics, Vas- 
sar College. 

Winifred R. Cheney, assistant professor of 
recreation, was married on August 18 to Charles 


G. Wilder, an archaeologist. They are residing 
in Scottsboro, Alabama. 
St. Joseph College. The House Furnishings 


Work Shop, which is equipped with movable 
walls in which are doors, windows, a fireplace, 
and blank wall space, is a challenge to the stu- 
dents of household furnishings at the College 
who must be able not only to plan and furnish 
a house on paper but also to work out costs 
suitable for a low-income budget. Three liv- 
able rooms can be set up at one time. After 
the floor plans and furnishings are worked out 
in color on paper, the students shop for the 
necessary articles in secondhand stores and at 
sales, refinish or paint furniture, make slip 
covers and draperies, and perhaps even dye the 
materials used. A large evening class of adults 
is also reaping benefit from this workroom. 

Nursery Schools. The continuation of the 
25 W.P.A. nursery schools now in operation 
throughout the state was made possible when 
on July 1 local communities took over costs of 
food and teaching materials. This local sup- 
port is gratifying evidence of community appre- 
ciation of the program and of awakening inter- 
est in public responsibility for education of 
young children. 

Extension Service. Much interest was 
shown at the Eastern States Exposition at 
Springfield in the Connecticut 4-H exhibit on 
home care of the sick in which simple home- 
made comforts were featured. The wheel 
chair improvised from a rocker on roller skates 
frequently brought the ejaculation “Now, who- 
ever thought of that?” Another feature of 
the exposition was the dress revue staged by 
4-H Club members, both boys and girls, of the 
New England states. Complete ensembles for 
the various functions of the upper teen age were 
featured. 
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Marjorie M. Green, assistant club agent in 
Litchfield County, was married on September 4 
to Roger W. Stevens of Lakeville. She is con- 
tinuing her work as assistant club agent. 

Lois Latimer of Storrs has been appointed 
assistant club agent in New London County to 
succeed Mrs. Kathryne Strouse Copeland, who 
resigned last April . 

Dorothy M. Morton has been appointed 
assistant club agent in Tolland County to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Elisabeth Grover Clark, who resigned 
in July after 8 years of service to devote herself 
to full-time homemaking. Half of Miss Mor- 
ton’s time will be spent assisting in the Nursery 
School at Connecticut State College. 

Doris B. Child, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Sullivan County, New Hampshire, has 
been appointed to succeed Mrs. Edith Lucchini 
Chabot, who resigned in November as home 
demonstration agent in Windham County. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Home Economics Association. 
During the week-end conference held this fall 
at Rehoboth Beach, Dr. Winifred Richmond of 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
spoke on “The Psychology of the Adolescent 
Girl,” and Mrs. Kathryn Trent, state director 
of nurses, led a panel discussion on “Boy and 
Girl Relationships.” 

Women’s College, University of Delaware. 
The Henry C. Conrad School at Richardson 
Park is serving as a second teacher-training 
center for home economics girls from the Col- 
lege who are doing practice teaching. 

Each home economics student is required to 
keep a record of all her expenditures during her 
four years in college. A summary of these 
accounts, covering a 5-year period, is now avail- 
able to parents and others interested in the cost 
of a year at the College. 

Deborah Plummer, ’36, has completed her 
training at the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, and is now employed 
by the United Fruit Company. 

Isabelle Ashbridge, ’36, has completed the 
dietetic course at the University of Richmond 
Hospital and is dietitian in charge of special 
diets at the Lankenan Hospital in Philadelphia. 

Frances Webster, ’37, is a dietetic intern at 
the Presbyterian Hospital in New York. 
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Vocational Education. The supervisory staff 
working under R. H. Heim, state director of 
vocational education, presented him with a life 
membership in the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation at the Baltimore meeting in December. 

George-Deen funds have made possible the 
introduction of a vocational home economics 
program in four schools in Wilmington. Eliza- 
beth McDaniel, city supervisor of home eco- 
nomics and cafeterias for the past 14 years, has 
been appointed local supervisor of vocational 
home economics. 


HAWAII 


Department of Public Instruction. During 
the visit of Dr. Gladys Branegan of Montana 
State College to the University of Hawaii and 
the home economics division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Mrs. Caroline W. 
Edwards, in charge of home economics in the 
public schools, gave a poi luncheon in her honor 
at which many native Hawaiian dishes were 
served. The food was prepared by the stu- 
dents of the maids’ training school, which is 
under the Vocational Education Department. 

University of Hawaii. Carey D. Miller, pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition, has returned after 
a year’s sabbatical leave during which she 
visited food and nutrition laboratories in the 
Orient and England. 

Jana Glenn, an alumna and member of the 
home economics staff for the past five years, 
has accepted a position in the economics divi- 
sion of the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 
Her successor at the University is Christine 
Laird, an alumna who had recent training at 
the University of California, Berkeley, and at 
the University Hospital, San Francisco. 

Katherine Bazore, assistant professor of 
home economics, spent last summer traveling 
in the United States. 

Madame Anna Dahl, assistant professor of 
textiles and design, spent her vacation on the 
West Coast. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
Association and the Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers Association held their annual confer- 
ence at the Faust Hotel, Rockford, from Octo- 
ber 21 to 23. The former organization had as 
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their banquet speaker Lita Bane of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who spoke on “Abiding 
Values in Home Economics.” Their Saturday 
luncheon speaker, Dr. Ivol Spafford of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, discussed “Home Eco- 
nomics in the Schools of Tomorrow.” Helen 
Wood Jarrett, supervisor of home economics in 
Quincy, was elected president. 

“Educating for Better Home Living”’ was the 
theme of the vocational teachers’ meeting. 
Mrs. James Berry of Rockford College dis- 
cussed “Is There a Woman’s Place Today,” and 
Gladys Winegar of the Textile Education 
Bureau demonstrated ‘““New Trends in Fall 
Fabrics.” Helen Moser of Morton High 
School, Morton, was elected president of the 
vocational teachers’ organization. 

Student Clubs. The annual convention of 
home economics student clubs of the state, 
held at the same time as the Association meet- 
ing, was attended by 230 students from 68 
affiliated high school and college clubs. 


INDIANA 


Indiana University. Dr. Mabel T. Wellman, 
head of the department of home economics since 
1913, retired on September 1. She expects to 
live in Bloomington and devote much of her 
time to writing. Georgia E. Finley has been 
made acting head of the department until Dr. 
Wellman’s successor is chosen. 

Indiana State Teachers College. The Home 
Economics Club held an impressive candlelight 
initiation service for its 78 new members on 
October 13 in the Club Nook of the home eco- 
nomics department. At the conclusion of the 
program, Mr. Sembower, director of public 
relations of the College, took a group picture 
of the 90 members. 

Purdue University. In co-operation with 
the Indiana Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the School of Home Economics arranged a 
program for the Parents’ Institute held on 
November 2, 3, and 4 in the Home Economics 
Building. 

The Women’s Self Government Association 
of the University held its second Conference 
on Women’s Work and Opportunities on Octo- 
ber 20 and 21. The outstanding women from 
various fields of occupation brought to the 
campus for talks and for discussions included 
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Dr. Maud Slye, Judge Florence E. Allen, Dr. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth, and Dr. Kathryn McHale. 
Invitations were sent to the deans of women 
and student representatives in all Indiana col- 
leges and the Big Ten Universities. 

Due to the increased enrollment of women 
students, a second home management house has 
been opened with Marjorie Acheson in charge. 

Evansville Public Schools. The home eco- 
nomics teachers of the public schools report 100 
per cent membership in the A.H.E.A. 

Home economics classes for boys are proving 
surprisingly successful in all of the high schools. 
The boys asked to be permitted to make their 
own chef caps and butcher aprons for use in 
their foods work. Most of the boys are foot- 
ball players, but they seem to like to sew. 

A large room at Central High School has 
been divided by cabinets into four sections: 
one with a table and chairs for use as a class- 
room, one as a bedroom, one as a living-dining 
room, and one as a small kitchen. The home 
management classes were responsible for the 
work on the furnishings, which were made 
chiefly from old materials. Slip covers and 
various articles needed were bought with money 
raised in advance by the classes. Each semes- 
ter classes will be permitted to make additions 
and changes to the room and use it for a practice 
apartment. 

Since Lincoln High School (for colored 
pupils) has no room available for an apartment, 
the home management girls are using a commu- 
nity house for practice work. 

Indianapolis Public Schools. The members 
of the home economics department of Short- 
ridge High School have been arranging a series 
of exhibits in one of the large display windows 
in the school in the hope of making more pupils 
home economics conscious. The exhibits so far 
have included fruits and vegetables canned in 
the foods classes; containers in use from the 
time of our great-grandmothers to the present 
for preserving food; and a community project 
of children’s garments and household articles 
made in the clothing classes and posters made 
in the art classes for the Needlework Guild. 

A study of the relation of intelligence and 
achievement in home economics was made re- 
cently by Lucy Montgomery of Shortridge High 
School. She found a marked positive relation 
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between achievement in home economics as 
indicated by grades and intelligence as indi- 
cated by the intelligence indexes of about 300 
students. 

The home economics department of Arsenal 
Technical School has organized a new course, 
Household Practice. It is presented by Mrs. 
Geraldine Moorman and trains girls to do 
housework in their own homes or enter house- 
hold service. Fourteen areenrolled. Progress 
charts are used, and a conference of women 
who have employed girls with this training in 
their homes was called recently to discuss the 
contents of the course. 

Extension Service. A series of district meet-_ 
ings was held during December at which time 
reports of the Outlook Conference in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in October were presented to the 
home demonstration agents and farm women. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. At the 
meeting in Des Moines on November 5, Grace 
M. Baker of Colorado State Teachers College 
spoke on “Art in the Home’”’; and Dr. Paulena 
Nickell of Iowa State College, on ‘““The Home 
Economist in the Field of Housing.” Jose- 
phine Arnquist Bakke, homemaker and former 
4-H Club leader, was elected president; and 
Mary Campbell of Iowa State Teachers College, 
secretary. 

Student Clubs. Five hundred students at- 
tended the annual state student club conven- 
tion at Iowa State College on October 23. 
Speakers from the College were President 
Charles E. Friley, Dean Genevieve Fisher, and 
Louise L’Engle, acting state adviser of student 
clubs. Separate meetings were held by the 
college and the high school clubs. The college 
groups held panel discussions of “How We Can 
Maintain Contact with High School Clubs 
Through Co-operative Programs” and “How 
We Can Provide Opportunities in Our Clubs to 
Develop Leadership.” The high school group 
heard talks by Sergeant S. N. Jespersen, Iowa 
Highway Safety Patrol, and Mrs. Raymond 
Sayre of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation. 

Iowa State College. Beatrice Olson has 
joined the staff of the education department of 
Wayne University, Detroit, and been succeeded 
here by Gladys Olson. 
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Mary Kirkpatrick has left the foods and 
nutrition department to accept a position at 
the University of Maryland. 

Radio Child Study Club. This listeners’ 
study program, conducted by the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station and the child devel- 
opment departments of Iowa State College and 
Iowa State Teachers College, offers four courses 
dealing, respectively, with the family, infants 
and preschool children, school-age children, and 
adolescents. Each course includes short talks 
followed by round-table discussions by parents 
and other interested adults. The program is 
broadcast every two weeks over the radio sta- 
tions at the University and Iowa State College. 
This is the first year that the discussion type 
of program has been used. 

Iowa State Teachers College. There is an 
increase of 30 per cent over last year in the 
number of home economics majors. The new 
foods laboratory now being equipped has 6 
unit kitchens. The new Weaving Studio is 
being enjoyed by the classes in weaving and 
home crafts. 

University of Iowa. Mrs. Mary Goody- 
koontz Barnes, formerly a member of the home 
economics department, has been appointed 
foods instructor for this semester to substitute 
for Ione Hosman, who has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence. 

Des Moines. Louise Stedman, for the past 
six years a teacher in the Des Moines schools, 
has been appointed a member of the faculty of 
the University of Idaho. 

Iowa City. Last year 18 boys and faculty 
men at the University High School requested 
help in organizing a cooking club to meet after 
school. For each meeting they provided and 
prepared food for a complete meal. This year 
they are continuing their organization under 
the name of “Dough Boys.” Helen Waite, 
head of home economics, acts as adviser. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. 
The Association and the Kentucky student 
clubs met in joint session at Murray State 
Teachers College on October 29 and 30. The 
general theme, “Rural Electrification,” was 
developed by W. M. Landress, assistant di- 
rector of the agricultural relations department, 
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T.V.A., and Florence Mann of the General 
Electric Co., Louisville; and Mrs. Leone Car- 
roll of the Jewel Homemakers’ Institute spoke 
on “Vocational Opportunities.” 

Student Clubs. Of the 18 affiliated clubs, 13 
were represented at the meeting by 61 dele- 
gates. Donations to the foreign fellowship 
fund were reported by 14 clubs. 

State Department of Education. Mary Lois 
Williamson, formerly supervisor of student 
teaching at the University of Kentucky, has 
been made supervisor of adult homemaking 
classes. 

A program in homemaking classes for women 
at Owensboro, sponsored by the P.-T.A. in co- 
operation with the State Department of Voca- 
tional Education, includes 9 classes with an 
enrollment of about 150. Units are offered in 
home improvement, personality, meal planning, 
and clothing selection. 

University of Kentucky. Jean Sandell is a 
new instructor in the family living unit. Dr. 
Ruth Melcher is devoting most of her time this 
year to research projects in this unit. 

Elizabeth Helton is in charge of the cafeteria 
at the Training School and is teaching the 
courses in institution economics. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hatcher, an alumna, has been 
appointed director of the University Com- 
mons to succeed Maye Hoover, who is now at 
Marshall Field’s in Chicago. 

Lexington. The home economics teachers, 
Cornelia Stofer, Katherine Parrish, and Mrs. 
Virginia H. Marrs, were in charge of the car- 
nival at the Henry Clay High School on Octo- 
ber 28. It was attended by 900 people, and 
netted over $250 for the general activities fund 
of the school. 


LOUISIANA 


State Department of Education. Marie 
White of the U. S. Office of Education was in 
Louisiana from October 30 to November 13 
studying the teacher-education program at 
Louisiana State University and Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute and visiting schools. She 
spoke before the high school and college sections 
at the eighth annual meeting of Louisiana 
Junior Homemakers in Alexandria on Novem- 
ber 13 on “Developing a Personality” and 
“Personality in Job Getting and Keeping.” 
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Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood of the Phoenix 
Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona, spent 
two weeks in Louisiana assisting Clyde Mobley 
and Lela Tomlinson, state supervisors of home 
economics, with four two-day conferences for 
home economics teachers, held, respectively, 
at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Louisiana 
State Normal College, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, and Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 
Over 300 teachers participated in the discus- 
sions of learning experiences for students, home 
projects, human relationships, child guidance, 
consumer buying, and special problems for 
out-of-school youth and adult classes. 

Clyde Mobley, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, joined three other members of the State 
Department of Education in a radio program 
sponsored by Peabody College in Nashville, 
Tennessee, on November 5. 

Unusually creditable exhibits from home eco- 
nomics departments were on display at the 
Louisiana State Fair from October 23 to No- 
vember 1; they demonstrated the type of home- 
making program in the state high schools. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The 
course in Marriage Problems, organized last 
summer as an elective, is being offered again 
with an increased enrollment, including three 
young men. It is given in co-operation with 
the departments of sociology, biology, and psy- 
chology, the Lafayette Bar Association, and 
the State Department of Health. Dr. Paul S. 
Parrino of the State Board of Health gave six 
lectures on marital relations. 

Therese Broussard, Catherine Ducharme, 
Ethel Blanchard, and Winona Childs repre- 
sented the Home Economics Club at the annual 
state meeting of high school and college clubs 
in Alexandria on November 12. 

The record-breaking enrollment in home eco- 
nomics has necessitated adding several new 
sections to the freshman classes. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. The 
first session of the fall meeting was held at the 
Chamber of Commerce Hall in Portland on 
October 27. Pearl Greene of the University 
of Maine and Lillian Beckett, stylist from the 
R. H. White Company, Boston, were speakers. 
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The program for the second session, held at 
the Portland High School on the 28th, included: 
“Common Objectives in Home Economics Ex- 
tension Work and Home Economics Teaching” 
by Ruth Callaghan, Oxford County home 
demonstration agent; ‘‘Correlating Home Serv- 
ice Work and Home Economics Teaching,” 
Rose Studwicka of the Central Maine Power 
Company, Augusta; “Student Clubs,” Mar- 
garet Lutz, student club adviser; and ‘‘High 
Spots of the A.H.E.A. Meeting in Kansas 
City,” Leone Rider, Farmington State Normal 
School. 

University of Maine. Beatrice Coney was 
recently appointed assistant state supervisor 
of home economics and assistant professor of 
home economics at the University. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Louise Hill Rob- 
bins resigned on November 30 as club agent for 
Cumberland County. Elizabeth Ashby of 
Fort Fairfield is her successor. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
The Association held a joint meeting with the 
State Teachers Association on October 29. At 
the home economics section meeting, which was 
attended by about 200 members and their 
friends, Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews of Columbia 
University spoke on “Consumer Education.” 
The consumer education exhibit, which was 
arranged by Elizabeth Shantz and which 
included books, magazines, pamphlets, source 
material, lists, and posters, attracted much 
attention. A sound film on silk and synthetic 
fabrics was shown before the lecture. 

The Baltimore section of the Association 
entertained delegates and guests attending the 
American Vocational Association convention 
at a reception and tea at the Enoch Pratt 
Library on December 1, and the Association 
arranged a luncheon at the Southern Hotel on 
December 4 for the home economics delegates 
and their friends. 

State Department of Education. High 
school girls in the 23 counties of Maryland have 
an opportunity for home economics instruction 
in 124 high schools, most of them two-teacher 
schools. The courses offered range from three 
periods a week for two years to a 4-year voca- 
tional course with one year of related work. 
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The teachers in each county develop their own 
homemaking program, basing it on studies of 
local home conditions, community needs, social 
customs, and economic trends. 

Hood College. Westview, a cottage near the 
campus previously occupied by the dean, has 
been converted into a nursery school. There 
is a psychological testing laboratory in the 
basement. 

Extension Service. When work in the Ex- 
tension Service and the Experiment Station at 
the University of Maryland was reorganized 
recently, Venia M. Kellar was made assistant 
director of extension. Miss Kellar spent two 
months last summer visiting the Scandinavian 
countries, Scotland, and England. 

Achievement programs held this fall in prac- 
tically all counties in the state showed marked 
strength in organization and leadership and a 
greater desire on the part of the people to keep 
abreast with current home economics changes. 

An unusual project of the past year was the 
study of old churches conducted by home- 
makers’ clubs in every county. It stimulated 
the women to study the early church history of 
their counties; and when the study was com- 
pleted, county tours, to which the public was 
invited, were made to the five oldest churches 
in each county. 

Baltimore. One of the high lights of the 
American Vocational Association convention 
from December 1 to 4 was the educational 
exhibits arranged by the home economics, 
vocational guidance, industrial arts, and com- 
mercial education departments and the two 
vocational schools. As part of the exhibit, 
the pupils actually performed activities carried 
on in the classroom. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
The annual business meeting was held in Flint 
in October, following the regional meeting for 
Region II. Speakers at the latter included 
Professor Murtland of the University of Michi- 
gan and Ereminah Jarrard, president of the 
Association. The banquet program included 
reports of the Kansas City meeting and a 
description by John Manley of the Mott recrea- 
tion program in Flint. 

The Association plans to continue its co- 
operation with libraries and the P.-T.A. 


[January 


Student Clubs. Over 400 representatives of 
the 75 high school and college clubs met at the 
time of the state meeting. Hazel Roach, field 
secretary of the A.H.E.A., was guest speaker 
at the student dinner and attended the Asso- 
ciation council meeting. 

Michigan State College. New staff ap- 
pointees in textiles, clothing, and related art 
are Frances Reis, Evelyn Mansfield, Marian 
Dixon, and Barbara Hoffman; in foods and 
nutrition, Frances Starin, Jeanette Lee, Theo- 
dora Peck, and Gladys Bond; in child develop- 
ment, Ruth Wagner; in nutrition research, 
Gladys Everson. 

Mary Lewis is working toward her Ph.D. at 
the University of Chicago this year, and Mrs. 
Merle Byers is studying at Ohio State Uni- 
versity during the fall term. 

An addition to the Home Economics Building 
has provided three laboratories and six offices 
or workrooms. The enrollment of 715 home 
economics students is a 17 per cent increase 
over 1936. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The Association held its fall conference on 
November 5 and 6 at the Edwards Hotel, Jack- 
son. “Home Economics as an Integrating 
Force” was the theme, and Margaret Edwards 
of North Carolina College for Women was the 
guest speaker. 

The banquet for student clubs on November 
6 was attended by 311 student club members. 

The first week of December was proclaimed 
State Home Economics Week by Bertha 
Fritzsche, president of the Association. 

Extension Service. May Cresswell, state 
agent in charge of home demonstration work, 
and Sallie Spann Swann, district agent, at- 
tended the Land-Grant College meeting in 
Washington in November. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Association. 
“Curriculum Building” was the theme of the 
Association’s joint meeting with the Missouri 
State Teachers Association in St. Louis on 
November 19. Speakers and their topics were: 
F. M. Underwood, assistant superintendent of 
schools in St. Louis, on “‘Defense of a Subject 
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Matter Curriculum”; Druzilla Kent, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, on “Recent Curriculum 
Developments”; and Louise Keller, state super- 
visor of home economics, on “Missouri’s Cur- 
riculum Program.” 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College. 
Llora Magee, head of the home economics divi- 
sion, received her Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity in August. Her dissertation, “‘Subject 
Matter in Money Management in Junior Home 
Economics” has been published as a bulletin 
of the College. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. 
The Board of Regents recently purchased a 
practice house for the home economics depart- 
ment. The building is being remodeled for 
use during the winter quarter. Senior girls 
are planning the furnishings as a budget prob- 
lem, making selections suitable for a yearly 
income of $800. 

June Cozine, formerly of the University of 
West Virginia, is a new faculty member. 

The freshman class in home economics is the 
largest in recent years. 

St. Louis Public Schools. There has been 
a marked increase in the number of 10th-grade 
girls electing home economics in recent years, 
perhaps due to the fact that it is not offered 
now in the 9th grade. Two new high school 
positions in home economics have been created 
to meet this present demand. 


MONTANA 


Montana State College. Ruth Holmes, for- 
merly of Bradley Institute, Peoria, Illinois, has 
been appointed assistant professor in charge of 
clothing and textiles. 

A play school has been added to the home 
management house and, like it, is under the 
direction of Mrs. Bertha Olsen, who also assists 
with the foods classes. 

Florence Lloyd, an alumna, has succeeded 
Iva Blosser as supervisor of student teaching 
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in the Bozeman schools. Miss Blosser is now 
critic teacher for the high school in Fargo, 
North Dakota. 

Hazel Roach, field secretary of the A.H.E.A., 
visited the campus in October for a conference 
with Pauline Bunting, president of the Mon- 
tana Home Economics Association, and other 
Association officers. She was the principal 
speaker at the annual banquet of the home 
economics club. 

University of Montana. The library recently 
received from the Carnegie Institute a gift of 
books on costume design, textiles, architecture, 
and interior decoration. 

The Art and Women’s Club Building has 
been an asset to the home economics depart- 
ment in housing a series of exhibits dealing with 
applied art as it relates to the home. 

The new nursery school for children from low- 
income families is a co-operative project of the 
home economics department and the W.P.A. 
Helen Gleason is in charge of the entire project, 
Mrs. Florence Burnett is the head teacher, and 
Missoula physicians and University faculty 
members contribute their services. 

Helen Gleason’s new home is being used for 
demonstration purposes for the girls majoring 
in her department. 

Extension Service. Mary Omen has re- 
signed as clothing specialist to take a position 
with the J. C. Penney Company in New York. 

Mrs. Robina Wylder Davis recently resigned 
as home demonstration agent in Cascade 
County. Her successor is Florence Johnson, 
formerly home demonstration agent in Rosebud 
County, who, in turn, has been succeeded by 
Hazel Thompson, home demonstration agent- 
at-large for the past two years. 

Orpha Brown, formerly agent in Stillwater 
County, has been transferred to Fergus County 
to succeed Florence Michaelson, who has mar- 
ried Clyde Howard of the agricultural eco- 
nomics department at Montana State College. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Ruth Strang, a member of the faculty at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Maybelle Curtiss of the Olean (New York) 
High School and Helen Overs of the Lincoln 
Junior High School, Jamestown, New York, 
gave the talks on which their article in this 
issue is based at the meeting of the New York 
State Education Association at Buffalo in 
October. 

Dr. Robert G. Foster is in charge of the ad- 
visory service for college women at the Merrill- 
Palmer School. 

Minnie E. Price has been state home demon- 
stration leader in Ohio since 1921. An Ore- 
gonian by birth, she received her bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and entered the extension 
field as county home demonstration agent in 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Quindara Oliver Dodge, a former 
president of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion, is director of the vocational training 
department of the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union in Boston and associate pro- 
fessor of institution management and director 
of vocational practice at Simmons College. 

Delta Neumann, who received her M.S. 
degree from Iowa State College, is a teacher 
trainer at Texas State College for Women, 
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Denton. Hester Chadderdon, holder this 
year of the Ellen H. Richards fellowship, is on 
leave from Iowa State College, where she is 
assistant professor of home economics educa- 
tion, for study toward her Ph.D. 

Mrs. Anna Dee Weaver, a homemaker with 
two children, is homemaking editor of the 
Nebraska Farmer and president of the Ne- 
braska Home Economics Association. 

Helen Knowlton has taught foods and nutri- 
tion at Massachusetts State College since 1924. 
She holds degrees from Mt. Holyoke and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Katherine Rogers, who became teacher 
trainer in home economics education at the 
University of Puerto Rico in March 1936, was 
formerly on the teacher-training staff at the 
University of Kentucky. 

Marie Vestal, who last year succeeded Marfa 
Teresa Orcasitas as head of the home economics 
department at the University of Puerto Rico, 
had been teaching there for several years 
previously. She is a graduate of Washington 
State College and Columbia University. 

Dr. Margaret Chaney is chairman of the 
department of home economics at Connecticut 
College. Her previous teaching experience 
was at the universities of California, Chicago, 
and Minnesota and at Kansas State College. 


